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THE WAR. 
Are many rumours, founded on more or less au- 


thority, the certainty of an official statement is com- , 


tively welcome. Mr. Tisza, Prime Minister of Hungary, 
Eis fafirined a meeting of the Liberal party at Pesth that 
the Hungarian Government, in full concert with the 
Ministers at Vienna, considers the maintenance of the 
status quo ante bellum an extreme concession to Servia. 
According to the last reports from Belgrade, Prince Mixay, 
while he admitted the justice of the reclamations of the 
European Powers, felt or affected apprehension that, in the 
event of his refusing the kingly title, General Tcuer- 
wayeFF and his adherents would take the administration 
into their own hands. A tributary prince could scarcely 
devise a stranger excuse for making himselfan independent 
king than the statement that his authority was already 
superseded by a foreign adventurer. It is indeed unjust, 
notwithstanding his defiance of public law, to describe 
TcHERNAyEFF as a filibuster. An order from St. Petersburg 
or Livadia to surrender his command would be instantly 
obeyed by the General and by all his Russian officers 
and soldiers. The statement of the Hungarian Minister is 
intended as a partial answer to the Emperor ALEXANDER’S 
autograph. letter; and there is little doubt that the pro- 
posal of joint intervention will be peremptorily rejected. 
The reasons which have since the beginning of the troubles 
prevented the Austro-Hungarian Government from under- 
taking the occupation of Herzegovina and Bosnia might 
perhaps in altered circumstances be overcome; but the 
virtual annexation of Bulgaria to the Russian Empire 
would be a triumph over the ancient and undeviating 
policy of Austria. Mr. Guiapstone himself has not yet 
ventured to sanction so daring a usurpation, and the Duke 
of ArGyLL withholds his assent from the eager pro-Russian 
policy in which Mr. Bricut concurs with Mr. Lowr. To 
England indeed the seizure by Russia of a Turkish pro- 
vince would involve mortification, and the prospect of 
fature difficulties, rather than immediate danger. The 
menace would be more especially addressed to Austria, and 
the challenge would probably be accepted. 

It is not stated whether Russia still joins with the other 
Powers in the negotiations at Constantinople. The collective 
remonstrance which has perhaps by this time been pre- 
sented to the Porte may be regarded as a friendly act on the 
part of the Governments which desire the maintenance of 
peace. The Turkish Ministers may perhaps find in external 
pressure a support against native fanaticism or patriotic 
indignation. If the Russian AMBassapor joins in the re- 
Ss of his colleagues, the habitual self-control 
or which Turkish diplomatists are remarkable must be 
sincerely taxed. General Icnatierr himself must almost 
be embarrassed when he urges an armistice which the 
Servians under Russian dictation rejected, and when he 
insists on concessions which will be nugatory if his own 
Government prosecutes the policy which it has already 
announced. One of the most startling propositions 
enunciated by Lord Beaconsrienp at Aylesbury was 
the statement that Russia had concurred cordially 
in the proposals of England; but perhaps the state 
of affairs has changed rapidly within the last fortnight ; 
and there is no doubt that the tone assumed by 
Russia has lately become more arrogant and threatening. 
Orders have been sent to the Southern Railway Companies 
to make preparations for the transport of troops ; and other 
administrative measures have heen taken, as if for an 


immediate campaign. It is possible that the great military 
preparations may be intended to influence foreign opinion, 
_and even that they are more or less ostensible and fictitious. 
If explanations are given to other Governments, it may 
| perhaps be alleged that the execution of the Emperor’s 
_ warlike designs is contingent on the refusal of the Porte to 
adopt the recommendations of the Great Powers. An 
entirely different interpretation is supplied by the Russian 
journals, which have within the last year often afforded the 
most correct indications of the policy of the Govern- 
ment. An immediate declaration of war against Turkey 
has been more than once announced by semi-official 
apers. 

Although the refusal of the Turkish Government to 
conclude a formal armistice, or to accept unconditionally 
the terms of peace, might be defended by plausible argu. 
ment, force and justice are on the side of the European 
Powers as far as they act in concert. The autonomy or 
administrative independence which is demanded for three 
provinces has not yet been clearly defined; but the Porte 
has no reason to fear that the Powers, with perhaps one 
exception, will require the elevation of Bosnia or Bulgaria 
to the position of Servia. The Turkish negotiators pro- 
bably contend that, in allowing the formation of tributary 
States, they have not secured themselves against the 
hostility which is no longer provoked by oppression. 
Servia, which had absolutely no ground of complaint, has, 
at the instigation and with the aid of Russia, deliberately 
undertaken a war against Turkey. It is not improbable 
that an independent Bosnia or Bulgaria would in the 
same manner affect to avenge any wrongs of which Al- 
bania or Roumelia might complain. The institution of a 
Senate and of a Constitution for the whole Empire may or 
may not be expedient in itself; but it gives no satisfaction 
to the claim that the Bosnians and Bulgarians shall be 
effectually protected against repetition of the recent out- 
rages. The allegation that disturbances or massacres 
might be the result of unpopular concessions ought to be 
utterly disregarded by the representatives of the Powers. 
If the Sutran’s Government is unable to protect itself and 
the lives and properties of the community, it is not in a 
position to negotiate for any useful purpose. It will bs 
impossible to convince sceptical diplomatists that the pro- 
fessed alarm is genuine, and in any case the supposed 
danger is a reason for the exercise of administrative vigour, 
and not for political obstinacy. Lord Dersy some months 
ago told the Turkish Government in a speech in the House 
of Lords that the Bulgarian atrocities would be more 
ruinous to them than the loss of a pitched battle. The Turks 
have since been on the whole successful in their military 
operations; but they have now only the choice of either 
submitting to foreign dictation, or resisting it with ex- 
treme peril to the Empire. 

It would seem that the mischievous agitation in England 
is at last wearing itself out ; for the mob-meeting in Hyde 
Park will have no political importance. Lord Russsu’s 
letter to the Times shows that, like the leading journal 
itself, he has begun to shrink from the consequences of the 
movement which has hitherto been wantonly encouraged ; 
and it is only to be regretted that he did not foresee at an 
earlier period the natural results of an agitation which owes 
much to his influence and reputation. Mr. Guapstong 
has, single-handed, produced more effect than all the 
metropolitan or provincial declaimers who have at a humble 
distance followed his example. Among the results of his 
eloquence may be reckoned the loss of 1,400 Servians and 
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Russians in the battles of last week, not to mention the 
anti-human Turks, who nevertheless share the attributes of 
humanity in their liability to death and to pain. At the 
beginning of September the Servian Government applied 
to the English Government for its good offices, which were 
promptly and efficaciously accorded. In concert with the 
other Powers, England obtained from the Porte a suspen- 
sion of hostilities, and began negotiations which might 
perhaps have resulted in a satisfactory peace; but 
in the meantime Mr. Gtapstoye had been unable 
to restrain his sympathy for the Eastern Church 
and his antipathy to the Mahometan religion 
and to Lord Beacoysrrenp. The agitation which 
would have been insignificant but for his speech and 
pamphlets has been understood in Servia and in Rassia as 
a proof that the national feeling of England is opposed to 
the policy of the Government; and General TcHErnayerr 
himself, in a letter addressed in the name of one of his staff- 
officers to the Times, alleged as one of the reasons for con- 
tinuing the war the supposed English sympathy for the 
Servian cause. The Russian journals now foretell war 
with Austria, and they also boast that their adversary will 
receive no assistance from England, because Lord Beacons- 
FIBLD'’s policy is opposed to the national feeling. Mr. 
Gapstone’s passionate and impulsive temperament renders 
it doubtful whether in his unprecedented course he has had a 
conscious purpose beyond the gratification of his personal 
benevolence and of his religious and political animosities. 
If he had a definite intention, it must have corresponded 
with the actual result of his factious interference. He has for 
the time paralysed the action of the English nation, which 
in foreign policy is exclusively represented by the Govern- 
ment. He would perhaps admit the charge of having 
thwarted Lord Bracoysriztp and Lord Dersy in any re- 
sistance which they might offer to the ambitious designs 
of Rassia; yet Mr. Guapsrong has been half his life in 
high office, and, if his ignorance of foreign affairs is on 
some points invincible, he must at least have learned that 
England has been, notwithstanding many errors, more 
consistent and more disinterested than any other nation 
in the advocacy of peace, and in the promotion of the 
general welfare. He cannot but have known that Lord 
Dersy was, at the time when he most loudly vituperated 
the Government, earnestly engaged in the endeavour to 
prevent the occurrence of further bloodshed. Mr. Giap- 
stone and the philanthropists, secular, episcopal, and 
clerical, have triumphed; and the most bloody battle of 
the war has rewarded their efforts. If Russia ventures 
on war in reliance on English neutrality, the agitators 
and their chief will have incurred a still more heavy 
responsibuity. 


EGYPTIAN BONDHOLDERS. 


Pew the numerous classes of suffering and anxious 
bondholders, the holders of Egyptian securities are so 
far fortunate that they have reasonable hopes of getting 
something for their money. They need not despair, and 
may be thankful that they are not as others are who have 
invested in Turks, Peruvians, or Spanish. They have at 
least three sources of consolation. In the first place, 
Egypt can really pay something. It has a clear revenue. 
What this clear revenue is no one can pretend to say. 
The figures given to Mr. Cave were probably not alto- 
gether fictitious, but their value was subject to two great 
deductions. A large part of the revenue is derived from 
the humble cultivators of the soil, and the taxation applied 
to them is of an Oriental character. The last farthing that 
can be squeezed out of them is obtained by the methods 
familiar to Eastern administrators who have, century after 
century, brought populations to ruin; and of that which 
is extorted an unascertai portion sticks to the 
fingers of the agents of the Government. It would 
be. very unjust probably to the Viczroy to com- 

his administration with that of a Turkish 

; but it is idle to speak as if the revenue 
of Egypt were collected as the revenue of a pro- 
vince of British India is collected. Still, after all 
necessary allowances are made on this head, there is no 
reason to doubt that the clear revenue of Egypt amounts 
to a large annual sum. In the next place, the Viceroy is 
sincerely anxious not to cheat his creditors. He is not 
satisfied with the easy and comfortable position of taking 
people’s money and giving them nothing in return. He 


wants to do what is obviously and transparently just. He 
clings to his credit, and does not like to think it is a mere 
bubble which has burst in the air. It is true that he con- 
tributes some difficulties specially his own in the way of 
any solution such as would make the bondholders happy. 
He knows little of business; so little, indeed, that Mr. 
GoscuEN says that he has to inform him, as of a new and 
startling fact, that the bonds issued through the agency of 
capitalists come into the hands of private persons who are 
very seriously inconvenienced when the interest is not 
paid. Then, again, the Viceroy can never be quite 
sure how much of the revenue he may want for him- 
self. The cost of governing must be defrayed be- 
fore interest can be paid on the debt; and the 
cost of governing necessarily varies according to the 
mode in which the government is carried on. On 
this head the Viceroy has, as is natural, views varying 
with varying circumstances and impulses. Sometimes he 
feels like a very honest insolvent, who burns to live on 
bread and water until he has paid twenty shillings in the 
pound. Sometimes he feels like a sovereign prince, who 
is entitled to his whims and his wars. Still, just as the 
revenue, with all deductions, is large enough to give some 
fand for the payment of creditors, so, on the whole, the 
Viceroy, with all his faults, does wish to do something that. 
to him seems very considerable in favour of the bond~- 
holders. Lastly, the Egyptian bondholders in England. 
are at unity among themselves, and have had at once the 
good sense to see that they must trust some one abso- 
lutely with power to negotiate for them, and the good 
fortune to secure Mr. GoscHen as their representa- 
tive. No one could be more perfectly suited for the task. 
Mr. Goscuey, in the statement which he made to the 
recent meeting of the bondholders, showed that he was 
acting on sound principles, and with a clear conception of 
his aims; while at the same time he made it evident that 
he was endeavouring to carry out his principles in a con- 
ciliatory manner, and to make the settlement which he 
considers equitable accepted, not only by the English bond- 
holders, but by the French creditors and the Viceroy. 


It is now some weeks since Mr. GoscHEN consented to 
act for the bondholders, and he explained on Tuesday the 
cause which has hitherto delayed the progress of his nego- 
tiations. One of the International Tribunals gave judgment. 
in fayour of a creditor of the Daira, but the Viceroy 
refused to allow execution. It was referred to the Powers 
by agreement with whom the tribunal was appointed, to 
decide whether the Viceroy was justified in his interference ; 
and at length the opinion of the Powers has been obtained, 
and they have determined that the judgment of the Court 
must be allowed to operate. ‘The decision of this 
point was indirectly of great importance to the bond- 
holders. They complain of the decree of May by which, 
with a stroke of the pen, the Viceroy increased his debt, 
gave a large bonus to the unsecured creditors, took away 
their special securities from those bondholders who enjoyed 
them, and lowered the position of bondholders whose 
securities were to be paid off in a short space of time to a 
level with that of bondholders whose bonds had a long time 
torun. This was unjust, illegal, and arbitrary. But, as 
Mr. GoscHen urged, it would have been no real gain 
to the bondholders to have had this arbitrary decree 
revoked and superseded by one equally arbitrary. What 
was really wanted was to bring back things to the sphere 
of legality, to have rights ascertained, distinguished, and 
observed. One of the clauses of the decree of May provided 
that, if a conflict arose between the Commissioners appointed 
to deal with the debt and the Financial Department, the 
Commissioners might appeal to the International Tribunals 
to enforce what they could justly claim. But, if the Viceroy 
was at liberty to set aside or render inoperative the judg- 
ment of these tribunals, there could be no use in appealiag 
tothem. The first thing to establish is that, where the-law 
provides a remedy, the law must take its course. The re- 
venues of the Daira were long ago specially pledged to 
some sections of the bondholders, and it may be presumed 
that a creditor of the estate would have to pursue his 
remedies subject to the special claims of the bond mort- 
gagees. But the decree of May swept away all special. 
securities previously enjoyed by different classes of bond- 
holders, and calmly informed the mortgagees of the Daira 
that they were no longer mortgagees. To allow the judg- 
ment of the Court to operate is to restore the mortgagees 
to the position they had lost; for the Court that takes 
notice of the claims of the holder of a bill of exchange must. 
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also take cognisance of the claims of a mortgagee. The 
effect, therefore,of theappeal tothe Powers which were parties 
to the constitution of the Tribunals has been to make the 
enforcement of the May decree impossible. It had already 
been found to be practically so much waste paper, because 
the attempt to e the new issue in the market had 
entirely failed. But it is a great gain to the bondholders 
that the scheme which the decree embodied should now 
be set aside, not only because it was practically unwise, 
but because its provisions destroyed legal rights. 

Mr. Goscuey is himself going to Egypt, and he is willing 
to go even at a time when, as a leading member of his 

rty, he finds a crisis going on which greatly interests 
fim, because he has very much at heart the interests 
confided to him by the bondholders, and becanse, by 
going, he thinks he can do real good. He has succeeded 
in shaping proposals which will be supported by the 
French creditors, and which, he believes, will be accept- 
able to the Viceroy, by whose special invitation he goes 
to Egypt. Into the details of his proposal he wisely de- 
clined to enter. No negotiator can succeed who tells his 
secrets too soon. But he told the bondholders what he 
would insist on in their behalf. He will insist that special 
rights shall be acknowledged, that each class of bond- 
holders shall enjoy the benefits of its own securities, and 
that bondholders whose bonds are due at a short date shall 
not lose the advantage to which they are thus entitled. He 
will do his utmost to see what Egypt can really pay, and 
that what it can pay shall be paid punctually. To ensure 
this he will stipulate that a representative of the bond- 
holders shall be placed on the Commission superintending 
the payment of the debt, that the Commission shall endure 
as long as there are bondholders to be protected, and that 


what the Commission receives shall be remitted as it is | 


received to the Banks of England and France. [If all this 
is secured, the bondholders may be as happy as it is 
possible for them to be. They know by this time that 
they will not get as high a rate of interest as that 
named in their bonds, but if they get all that is to be 
got, they may be very well satisfied. Five per cent. or 
four per cent. in hand is much better than seven per cent. 
in the air. But when they learn what they are to 

t, they must take two things into consideration if what 
is promised them falls below their hopes. Mr. Goscuen 
has to work with the French creditors. He wishes to carry 
them with him, and is anxious that his proposal should 
receive the approbation of the French as well as the English 
Government. ‘To have French and English interests work- 
ing together harmoniously in Egypt seems to him an 
object of primary importance. This is no donbt a most 
desirable object to obtain; but the English bondholders 
must be aware that it cannot be obtained for nothing. 
The special securities of the bondholders exhaust the whole 
revenues of Egypt, and, if these securities were to be en- 
forced to their fall extent the unsecured French 
creditors would be left out in the cold. Mr. Goscuen, 
to whom the bondholders have given unfettered 
discretion, has decided that an attempt to leave the French 
creditors out in the cold would be prejudicial to the real 
interests of his clients; and it is impossible that this 
decision should not lessen the sums to be received by the 
English bondholders. In the next place, it must not be 
expected that the Viceroy will be placed on too strict 
and rigid an allowance. It cannot be supposed 
that he would consent to serve as a sort of head policeman 
under a foreign Commission at a small annual salary. 
Mr. GoscHEN must be expected to make the Viceroy 
tolerably comfortable, and allow him to occupy within a 
moderate latitude the position of a prince. The bond- 
holders must not, therefore, expect to get’ very much, at 
any rate at first, until the trade and cultivation of the 
country have been further developed; but if what Mr. 
GoscHEN effects is that they shall get a modest rate of 
interest punctually paid to them, they ought to be very 
much obliged to him for his exertions. 


ENGLISH ENCOURAGEMENT OF RUSSIAN 
AGGRESSION. 
bts Russian hobgoblin is rapidly assuming shape and 
substance, and probably the English agitation has 
accelerated the process. It is idle to affect a doubt whether 
the Russian officers and soldiers in Servia have permission 


is barely possible that a few officers might sacrifice their 
commissions for the sake of employment and distinction in 
foreign service, though it is fully understood that those 
who have entered the Servian army are allowed to retain 
their pay and their rank. It is at least certain that no 
private could leave his regiment except under express 
orders. Whatever may be the inflvence attributed to Pan- 
slavist Societies, the Russian army is not commanded by 
anonymous ch:efs, but by generals who are absolutely sub- 
ject to the uuthority of the Karreror. Uatil lately the 
Russian Government professed to desire peace, and osten- 
sibly concurred in the proposals of Lord Dersy, which were 
‘adopted by all the other Powers. It now appears 
that the Emperor ALEXxaNDER has proposed to Austria 
the joint occupation of several Turkish provinces, Russia 
taking for her own share the important district of 
Bulgaria. It is at the same time announced that horses 
available for military service have been registered, that the 
Rassian cavalry aud artillery are placed on a war footing, 
and that the infantry is ready to march. The result alove 
will enable the rest of the world to distinguish between a 
policy of menace and a deliberate purpose of war. Fuiure 
historians must deal with the further question whether the 
designs of Russia have been settled long beforehand, or 
whether they have been determined by recent events. In 
general it may be assumed that schemes of ambitious policy 
are formed gradually and provisionally, to be impeded or 
promoted by circumstances, and especially by the firmness 
or weakness of other Powers. A few months ‘ago there 
was @ general impression throughout the Continent that the 
renewed activity of the Hnglish Government had imposed a 
wholesome check on Russian aggression. Since the close of 
the Parliamentary Session the enemies of England have natu- 
rally derived encouragement from the violent attacks which 

have been made on the Ministers and their policy. Assured 

of the practical co-operation of Mr. Guapsroxz, Mr. Lows, 
and Mr. Bricur, the Russians believe, with or without 
reason, that they have no resistance to fear from the 

English Government. The audacious suggestion that the 
Rassian and Austrian fleets should exclusively occupy the 
Dardanelles was perhaps circulated as a rumour tor the 

purpose of testing the extent of English levity and caprice. 

{na more recent version the Frenci and English fleets are 

to be invited to threaten Constantinople during the Russian 

invasion of Bulgaria. When statesmen and ex-Ministers 

violently denounce the policy from which they had 

themselves never deviated through a long tenure of 
office, it is not surprising that private persons should con- 

tribute to the utmost of their power to the defeat of the 

national policy. ‘Thus the Correspondent of the Daily 

News is not ashamed to urge on the Servians, and, as it 

would seem, with considerable success, the continuance of 

the war at the moment when the whole energies of English 

diplomacy are directed to the preservation of peace. 


Unlike some of his political allies, Mr. Bricut has always 
been consistent on the Eastern question, and he has never 
for many years missed an opportunity of boasting of his 
consistency. He now openly invites intervention in 
Turkey ; and he unconsciously misrepresents the history of 
the supposed Russian protectorate. [t may be true that 
the Great Powers have not since the Crimean war suc- 
ceeded in their efforts to improve the condition of the 
Christians ; but Mr. Bricur is mistaken in his be- 
lief that the claims of Russia to protect the subjects 
of the Porte had been previously admitted. The Emperor 
Nicwotas made war on Turkey ona ridiculous pretext of 
certain Latin usurpations on the rights of the Greek 
Christians at Jerusalem. On the interference of England 
and France, he endeavoured to impose on the Porte a 
recognition of his protectorate, which was rejected by the 
Turkish Government under the advice of Lord Srrarrorp 
bE Repcuivre. There was at the time no doubt that the 
claim was an innovation, although the Peace party in 
England urged the expediency of submission. Mr. Brent 
is excusably proud of the firmness with which he then 
opposed an overwhelming majority ; but against the present 
Ministers he represents popular clamour as a conclusive 
argument. He compares the alleged divergence of official 
and national policy at the present moment to the gallant 
but ill-advised attempt of the Duke of We.uncron to 
form a Government after the defeat of the Keform 
Bill in 1832. As there is not the smallest analogy 
between the occasions which are compared, it is per- 
haps superfluous to remark that the country and the 


from their Government to desert from their own army. It 


majority of the House of Commons then demanded “ the 
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* Bill, the whole Bill, and nothing but the Bill.” Neither 
Mr. Giapstone nor his abettors have condescended to de- 
fine any policy which they recommend, unless the expul- 
sion of the Turks from Europe is to be considered as a 
serious project. Mr. Bricut indeed has no objection to 
Russian occupation or conquest ; and if only he can ensure 
the abstinence of England from any interference in the 
affairs of the East, he is not solicitous to inquire whether 
Austria will be disposed to acquiesce in the extension 
of Russian power. The Mahometan population in the 
Turkish province must be left to their fate, which may be 
anticipated from the precedents of Circassia, of the Crimea, 
and of Poland. It is well that all genuine political convic- 
tions should be tolerated, and Mr. Bricut’s are undoubt- 
edly sincere ; but expressions of opinion on international 
affairs by a political leader involve grave responsibility. 
The provocation which caused the Crimean war would 
perhaps never have been offered but for the exaggerated 
reliance of the Emperor Nicuotas on the influence of Mr. 
Cospex. There is reason to believe that the impulsive 
character of Mr. GtapsTone is duly appreciated on the 
Continent. Mr. Bricut’s position is known to be im- 
portant, and his encouragement of Russian schemes may 
not improbably have a practical effect. French politicians 
of all parties, who have unanimously approved Lord 
Dersy’s language and policy, must be puzzled and disap- 
pointed by the embarrassments to which the English 
Government is exposed. 

If the version of the Emperor ALEXANDER’s autograph 
letter which has been simultaneously received from Berlin 
and from Paris is correct, the Austrian Government will 
not willingly accept the Russian proposals. The unwel- 
come duty of providing an army of occupation for Bosnia 
and Herzegovina will not compensate Austria for the 
admission of a Russian force into the heart of Turkey. 
The significant intimation that Servian independence 
is to be maintained under Russian generals will not 
reassure the Austrian Government. The Emperor Francis 
JosrrH has already had painful experience of a joint occu- 

tion. His troops were quartered in Schleswig while the 
Picibue occupied Holstein, until the time was ripe for a 
Prussian annexation of the whole peninsula. When the 
occupation began, it was deemed possible that the provinces 
would become independent under the legitimate heir; but 
nothing can be more improbable than that Russia, once 
established in Bulgaria, should at any time relax her 
hold. In this case, if in no other, military occupa- 
tion implies the assumption of permanent sovereignty. 
Even if the independence, or, as it is called, the 
autonomy, of Bulgaria were recognized by treaty, the 

resent operations of Russia m Servia afford abundant 
illustration of the meaning of provincial independence 
within reach of Russian power. If Austria is intimi- 
dated or cajoled into acquiescence, and if Germany, 
France, and Italy remain neutral, it would be difficult for 
England to act without an ally, even if the Government 
were not hampered by factious intrigues taking advantage 
of popular clamour. Lord BraconsFIELD’s words, though 
they have been extravagantly travestied by Mr. Lows, have 
probably been interpreted by foreign Governments ds a 
confession of domestic weakness. Even if Mr. GLapstoNE 
had shown himself as generous and considerate as former 
leaders of Opposition, it would scarcely be possible for 
England to resist aggressive proceedings to which all other 
Powers had submitted. 


SOLICITORS. 


— Incorporated Law Society has been holding a 
meeting at Oxford, and has met with such a reception 
as does not often befall solicitors. The visitors saw the 
University fall at their feet. They were welcomed, féted, 
ere beloved. For the purpose of the meetings of the 

iety the Sheldonian Theatre was thrown open, and 
every University celebrity that could be found in vacation 
time joined the throng of admiring auditors. When the 
President spoke, a film of ignorance fell from the eyes of 
the Vice-CHANcELLOR, and a sudden and beantiful vision of 
intelligibie law rose before him. He felt as if for the 
first time he caught what was meant by the depth and 
majesty of law, and his heart leapt within him; and 
he offered on the spot to make the President a 
Law Professor at Oxtord whenever a vacancy should 
occur. The charm of the President’s speech unfortunately 


vanished in the hurried summary published by the news- 
papers, and it is impossible to gather from this summary 
what it was in the speech that enraptured and transfigured 
the Vice-Cuancettor. Perhaps it was not so much what 
was said that touched the head of the Oxford world as the 
thought that a new centre of interest had been opened to 
him, and an unsuspected order of things revealed. No one 
above the humblest ranks can avoid having something to 
do with solicitors, but most people regard the necessity 
as a disagreeable one. There is ordinarily to the incon- 
siderate mind a sense of injury in having to correspond 
with a man who writes as often as he decently can and 
charges for every line he writes. In the non-litigious part 
of his business the solicitor has to draw up documents 
which his clients cannot understand, and has at every step 
to avoid frightening them into the alternative of dispensing 
with him and using the language of their own plain 
common sense, which is almost certain to plunge them into 
inextricable confusion. In dealing with litigants he has, 
as a rule, to listen to the most unreasonable, the most 
venturous, or the most timorous of men. If the litigants 
are women, he steps from the frying-pan into the fire. In 
ordinary life solicitors are almost always abused, fre- 
quently respected, sometimes trusted, and very rarely 
loved. It came, therefore, as may be _ suspected, 
like a revelation to the Vice-Cuance.tor of bright and 
beautifal things to which he had been blind, that a body 
of solicitors should arrive at a seat of learning, responding 
to all they met with there, imploring the University to 
make them better and wiser, full of intelligence, sense, and 
courtesy, and enthusiastically doing such business as was 
appropriate to the occasion, without dreaming of asking a 
halfpenny for what they were doing. The Vice-CHANCELLOR 
felt as if he had come upon an undiscovered tribe of men 
and brothers, and to a man of sentiment and generosity 
hardly any accident of life could be more deeply gratifying. 


Some of the more eminent of the solicitors assembled at 
Oxford took the opportunity of giving a special turn to the 
discussions of the Society by dwelling on the great advan- 
tages which solicitors would derive from being educated at 
Oxford or Cambridge, instead of plunging into business 
immediately after leaving school. A solicitor in a good 
position has demands made on him which he can scarcely 
fulfil adequately unless he has received a high and general 
education. He has to deal with large questions, important 
interests, and men in every rank of life. To do those who 
confide in him real good, he has often to grasp intricate 
problems with that broad and general hold which experi- 
ence shows nothing but high education gives, except in the 
instance of men of the rarest natural powers. To counsel 
clients rightly, to bring before them his views, and to 
justify his actions, a solicitor starts with an incontestable 
advantage if he can make them feel from the outset that he 
has mastered a wide range of knowledge and has received 
the polish of literature. There is not the slightest fear that 
he will become too grand for his work, as his natural 
desire to make money will keep him within the bounds of 
modesty, and he will be constantly sobered by the mass of 
routine work which he has to conduct or superintend. If, 
therefore, a solicitor aims at occupying a high position in 
his profession, he will lose, if he does not go to a Univer- 
sity, benefits which no exertions in after life can replace. 
Of all investments that a young man intending to be a soli- 
citor can make, the best is to obtain a University educa- 
tion. It makes bim a different man, and places him in a 
different position. And, as Mr. Lawnence pointed out in bis 
exhaustive discussion of the subject, the Universities now 
afford him all that for his special objects he can possibly 
require. As gn Oxford man speaking to an Oxford 
audience, Mr. Lawrence dwelt chiefly on the course of 
study offered by Oxford to the young solicitor, although 
as much perhaps may be said for Cambridge. It is to be 
supposed that the aspirant has made some progress in the 
usual studies of good schools before he goes to college; and 
for a year he is encouraged at Oxford to go on with what 
he has learnt, and avoid the waste of discarding school 
studies at the precise moment when they are likely to 
produce some real fruit. He can then turn his attention 
to the theoretical study of law, with every advantage and 
stimulus that professors of the highest class, college lectures, 
an excellent library, examination honours, and prizes in the 
way of scholarships and fellowships can bestow. All 
this is so true that few solicitors who wish to see their call- 
ing honoured would contest it. Such opposition as was 
displayed at Oxford took the mild form of a desire that the 
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time during which yonng solicitors are required to reside at 
the University should be abridged. It is complained that 
a University education costs too much and lasts too long. 
It is allowed to be a good thing, but there is said to be too 
much of it. The University is landably anxious to increase 
in every way its hold of the busy classes, and would no 
doubt make any reasonable concession; but solicitors, if 
they reflect, will probably understand that it is impossible 
at once to eat your cake and have it. A shorter education 
means a worse education. If such literature as has been 
acquired at school is to be pursued further, a year seems 
but a short time for the purpose. If the time devoted 
to law and history is to be abridged, this merely comes 
to the University lowering its standard. No one can 
suppose that a yours man intending to be a solicitor can 
learn as much law and history in one year as a young man 
intending to be a barrister can learn in two. The whole 
purpose of sending the young solicitor to Oxford would be 
defeated if he learnt only half as much as his contempo- 
raries, and, to place him on an equality, the University 
would have to require of its other students only half as 
much as it requires at present. 

But, however a thing it may be that solicitors 
should receive a University training, the realities of 
life must in every case be faced, and the realities of 
life debar the great bulk of solicitors from going 
to a University. They are not, when young men, 
in a position to go. They want, not to spend money, but 
to earn it. The calling of a solicitor has an attraction 
for poor men, because they begin as clerks, and, in the 
course of time, when they have shown assiduity and zeal, 
and know too many of the secrets of the firm to be safely 
left out, they may hope to be admitted as partners. A very 
large part of the duties of solicitors is mere routine, and 
requires practice rather than intelligence. The eminent 
men at the head of the profession have an airy way of 
talking as if they could be fairly taken as representatives 
of the body to which they belong. It is because the body to 
which they belong is so different from them that their 

rofession holds a subordinate place among liberal callings. 
The business of a leading firm of solicitors is generally an 
hereditary one, and a solicitor can put a son into his busi- 
ness as a merchant can. This is one of the great advan- 
tages he enjoys. He can give a certain opening to a son 
capable of taking advantage of it. To young men with 
such a solid prospect before them, the sons of such fathers 
and the inheritors of an established business, a University 
training is at once acceptable and highly advantageous. 
Few persons among the professional classes have a better 
chance of a useful, honourable, and comfortable life than a 
young solicitor who enters an hereditary business after 

ving received, and done his best to profit by, a 
University education. His arena is no doubt limited. He 
has not the splendid chances of the Bar. When he has 
succeeded, he will about be on the level of a County Court 
Judge. He can never rise to anything like the position of 
a Judge of a Superior Court. He will have to content 
himself with the happiness of money, usefulness, and 
general respect. But his modest star will entirely out- 
shine the pale fires of the mass of solicitors. They will 
drudge on with the training, the tastes, and the habits of 
clerks—often very clever clerks, but still clerks. A Uni- 
versity education will remain the greatest piece of good 
fortune that has befallen the lucky few, and all that can be 
hoped for is that the largest possible number of those who 
have it within their reach will receive and profit by it. 


THE FRENCH ELECTIONS. 


TX vacant seats in the Chamber of Deputies were filled 
on Sunday, and at a less exciting time than the present 

the result would have been watched with a good deal of 
interest. The reasoning of the anti-Republican parties in 
France has for some time thrown itself into this form :— 
The success of the Republican candidates at the general 
election cannot be contested ; but that vote is to be regarded 
rather as an expression of confidence in Marshal MacManon 
than as an expression of confidence in the Republic. The 
electors were satisfied to leave the conduct of affairs in the 
Marsnat’s hands, and they thought that their meaning 
would best be made clear by voting in favour of a Consti- 
tution under which the Marsuat filled the chief place in 
the State. Since that time they have learned that, in 
supporting the existing Constitution, they are placing and 
keeping in power men of as Radical tendencies as M. 


Ricarp and M. pe Marcére, and the effect of this discovery 
will be seen in the by-elections. It is not the MarsHaL 
who is now on his trial, but his Cabinet; and the country 
will not be slow to demonstrate that its affection for a 
PRESIDENT who is a Republican by accident does not ex- 
tend to Ministers who are Republicans by what they are 
pleased to call conviction. . 

The elections of Sunday furnish a significant answer 
to this reasoning. They were the most numerous that 
have taken place at any one time since February, and 
though they are not more really important on that 
account, they have naturally attracted more attention. 
The result of them has been to show two things ; first, that 
the attempt to set up a distinction between the feeling of 
the nation as evidenced by the votes given at the general 
election, and the feeling of the nation as evidenced by the 
votes given at by-elections, is, so far as the latter have 
yet gone, a complete failure; secondly, that, so far as 
the anti-Republicans have any strength in the country, it 
is essentially a Bonapartist strength. Neither conclusion 
is new, but neither is so thoroughly established as to make 
additional evidence of no value. ‘There is no special love 
lost between the different sections of the anti-Republican 
party ; but though they agree in hating one another prett. 

eartily, they also agree in giving the Republic the ct 
if not the first, place in their detestation. It may fairly be 
inferred from this that voters of all shades of opinion other 
than Republican would have made common cause against 
a Republican candidate. In four constituencies out of the six 
Republican candidates were returned. They presented 
themselves, not as MacMahonists, but as Republicans, and 
as Republicans they were successful. The actin of the 
Government since the general election has been such as to 
leave no doubt as to the generally Republican character of 
its policy. It has declared itself the adversary of every 
form of Monarchy, whether absolute, constitutional, or 
democratic. There are parties in France who would gladly 
retain Marshal MacManon in the position he at present 
holds, provided they could secure the reversion of it for the 
particular pretender they favour ; and so far as a mere desire 
to keep the Marsa as President is concerned, it might 
equally be gratified by the return of a Legitimist, 
an Orleanist, or an Imperialist. The real distinction 
between French parties relates partly to the spirit 
in which the existing Constitution is to be worked, 
and partly to the form of government which is to 
take the place of the existing Constitution four years 
hence. For the moment they are all Republicans, 
at least in practice; but there is all the difference in the 
world between accepting the Republic as a stopgap to be 
put up with until something better can be had, and accept- 
ing it as the permanent Government of France. In the 
former sense all the candidates who presented themselves 
to the electors on Sunday were Republicans ; but in four 
constituencies out of six the electors showed that they were 
not satisfied with this provisional Republicanism. They 
wanted to feel assured that to-morrow shall be as to-day, 
and the day after as to-morrow. A tradesman, or a mer- 
chant, or a man who tills his own land and carries his own 
crops to market, does not wish to be told every morning 
under what form of government he is living. That is a 
point on which he likes to have some certainty when he 
goes to bed. It is probable that, if the Monarchy had been 
set up in France after the war, and had gone on till now 
with the same material success that has attended the Re- 
public, the majority of those who voted on Sunday for the 
Republican candidate would have voted for a Monarchical 
candidate. But this is tantamount to saying that the 
tendency which disposes men of business to favour esta- 
blished institutions now makes for the Republic instead of 
against it. This is in itself a change of considerable 
moment, and one that will become of more moment every 
year that the Republic endures. A man whose livelihood 
depends on the tranquillity of the country is naturally on 
the side of the powers that be. 

In two instances the Republican candidates were un- 
successful, and in both of these cases the candidate who 
defeated them was a Bonapartist. It is true that both the 
vacancies had been caused by the invalidation of the 
previous election, and that the two unseated deputies again 
presented themselves to the electors. This is not a con- 
sideration that can altogether be left out of sight, because 
a grave suspicion of faction rests on the proceedings of the 
Chamber of Deputies with regard to disputed elections, and 
the constituencies may perhaps have been irritated at being 
needlessly put to the trouble and expense of a fresh 
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contest. But, putting this aside, the fact remains that the | 
only party in France that can make any head against the 
Republicans is the Imperialist party. The meaning of this 
is perfectly clear. There are still a considerable number 
of Frenchmen who suspect or dislike the Republic. But 
they dislike it from no love for the ancient order of things, 
and from no desire to undo the solid gains of the Revo- 
lation. These men will not vote for a Royalist or an Ultra- 
montane candidate, because to do so would be to express 
sympathy with reactionary views in politics or in religion, 
and they feel no such sympathy. They wish to live under a 
Government which shall be essentially modern in its ideas, 
which has no aristocratic traditions and no clerical lean-' 
ings. But they wish that this Govermmest shall at the 
same time be more lavish in its expenditnre than the 
present Government is, and shall not be prudish about 
the appropriation of publie money to local and even 
personal objects. All this they think, and justly think, | 
that they would find in a restored Empire, and it is this 
considevation that determines them to give their votes for 
an Imperialist candidate. The itical condition of 
France was shown in miniature by the elections of Sunday. 
Everywhere the Republican candidates were opposed by 
Conservatives of one shade or another ; but in no case was 
the opposition of any avail, except where it sheltered itself 
under the standard of the Empire. It remains to be seen 
how the recognition of this fact will affect the political 
action of the two sections of the Royalist party. When 
the Duke of Brociuie amd M. Burrer were im office the’ 
subjection of the Right to the rtist minority 
in ats ranks was frequently and uselessly pressed 
on their notice. Both Mimisters made common cause 
with the Bonapartists, and both, we ‘are willing to 
bdhieve, did so in the conviction that they could use the 
Bonapartists for their own purposes. It is now abundantly 
evident that the Right, instead of using the Bonapartists, 
has been used by them. In the few cases where a 
Legitimist candidate gets returned, it is usually by means 
of such contemptneus support as the Bonapartists are 
pleased to throw tolim. In that larger number of cases 
in which the Conservatives agree to sink all sectional 
distinctions in the support of the most promising can- 
didate, it is usually the Bonapartist candidate that keeps 
possession of the field. It will be interesting to see how 
much longer this curious compact will be maintained. ' 
Neither Legitimists nor Orleanists can well hope to 
play a more promiment part im the government of 
the country under a restored Empire than it is open 
to them to play under the Republic. They were 
politely sent into private life umder the Second Empire, 
and they would doubtless be sent there, with equal polite- 
ness, but with equal decision, wader the Third Empire. 
The Bonapartists have an abundamee of grudges to pay off 
against every other party m the country, and, though they 
may think i prodent to conceal their spite against the 
Right while they need their support, they will certainly 
show, if ever they have the opportanity, that the Empire 
is no respecter of persons, and hates the enemy whom it 
cajoles as heartily as the enemy whom it assails. If the 
Royalists are still ready to play the Bonapartist game after 
they have clearly realized for whose profit it is beimg 
played, it will be a singular instance of bondage to 
names. So far as principles go, there is not one which is’ 
held either by Legitimists or Orleanists that is not at least 
as antagouistic to Imperialism as it is to Republicanism. 
What charm can a Monarchy which is the creature of a 
plébiscite have for a believer in Divine right? What 
attraction can a Monarehy which repudiates Parliamentary 

overnment have for the believer in constitutional checks ? 

itterly as they may hate the Republic, they are bound in 
common consistency to bate the Empire no less bitterly ; 
aud, as between equally repulsive alternatives, their prefer- 
ence ought in the end to be aecorded to the one which is 
most willing to give them a share in the administration of 
public affairs. 


THE BREMEN CONGRESS. 


FN many Congresses, the International Law Asso- 
ciation has held a meeting at Bremen. The English 
and foreign lawyers who were present judiciously devoted 
their chief attention to that branch of the subject which is 
known as private international law. There is an obvious 


advantage in assimilating mercantile cnstom and legis- 


lation, so that traders in different countries may make'their 
bargains without unnecessary ambiguity or trouble. The 
forms of promissory notes and bills of exchange, the prac- 
tice of acceptance, and the liabilities of different parties, 
ought, if possible, to be simple and uniform; and it is 
perhaps fortunate that a certain number of competent 
persons should be disposed to find recreation in the public 
discussion of proper arrangements for the purpose. Private 
international law is rightly so called, inasmuch as it admits 
of municipal and coercive legislation. Every State can 
at its pleasure protect or limit the rights of foreigners 
within its jurisdiction, and it can ify the rules of 
commercial law in conformity with principles adopted 
in other countries. The speakers of the Congress 
had no difficulty in finding reasons to justify their 
selection of a place of meeting. As one of the Hanse 
towns, Bremen has an old and respectable place in the 
history of commerce, and it seems still te practise the 
thrift and industry of its more famousdays. The hospitable 
Corporation celebrated its own antiquity, and at the same 
time displayed a Jaudable hospitality, by entertaining its 
guests with wine of a vintage so remote that taste and 
colour had disappeared. ‘The citizens of Bremen have 
robably leisure to listen to discussions on imternational 
aws of trade which would have jess interest for more.active 
communities. It may perhaps have sometimes occurred to 
the audience that the English portion of the Congress took 
so large a share in the proceedings that they might almost 
as conveniently have met .at home ; but novelty of place is 
almost .as essential to Congresses as familiarity of topics 
and arguments. The members of various professions like 
to combine a holiday excursion with the uninterrupted 
pursuit of their habitual oceupations. 


Towards the close of the meeting, Professor Amos took 
occasion to revive the most hackneyed of controversies by 
propesing the exemption of private property from capture 
at sea. In common with other advocates of innovation, 
he contended that goods afloat ought to share the supposed 
immunity of property on land. The adoption of his plan 
would not establish equality of treatment, though it might 
shift the balamce of comparative advantage. If it were once 
agreed that cargoes of merchant vessels should not be seized 
by an enemy, and if the further and bolder assumption 
could be made that all belligerents would abide by the rule, 
the exemption of goods at sea would be ahaciate, while 
property on land is only nominally or theoretically secure. 
An invader takes horses, provisions, vehicles, and many 
other things, as his convenience may require, though in 
modern times and in ordinary cases he may go through 
some form of payment. Sixty or seventy years ago the 
French armies openly and rt, lived on the country 
which they invaded, while Napo.zon incessantly denounced 
the English as the tyrants of the seas, because their 
cruisers, like his own, seized the goads of the enemy wher- 
ever they could be found. Although NapoLgon was one of 
the most tyrannical and oppressive of conquerors, his ex- 
tortions were not regarded as distinct violations of inter- 
national law. As, according to the Duke of WELLINGTON’s 
saying, martial law means the will of the general in com- 
mand, so international law is characterized by almost 
unbounded elasticity as it is administered by different 
belligerents in various circumstances. Professor Amos 
and those who share his views have not explained whether 
similar latitude would be allowed to an admiral in time of 
war. If he followed the precedent of combatants on land, 
he would not hesitate to seize cargoes of corn on condi- 
tion of payment, for the use of his own fleet. A general 
would probably not allow passage to provisions which 
might be intended for the supply of a fortress; and there 
is no reason why the practice at sea should be more 
indulgent. 

There is perhaps no reason why jurists in or ont of Con- 
gress should not discuss theoretical rules of warfare, as 
mathematicians investigate mechanical problems in delibe- 
rate disregard of friction. It is difficult to determine 
whether the exemption of private property from capture 
at sea would be beneficial to the world in general or to the 
strongest maritime Power. The assertion that the hard- 
ships of war would be mitigated by the proposed immunity 
itself involves a doubtful assumption. As some of the 
speakers in the debate suggested, war is undertaken for 
the purpose of inflicting hardships, and it for the most part 
conflicts with economical rules. If it were possible inde- 
finitely to reduce the pressure on belligerents, war might 
continue for ever. In a Congress which professes 
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to be international, it is awkward and invidious to 
introduce the reference to their own national interests 
which is unavoidably present to the minds of Hnglishmen. 
A year or two ago, when the Congress held under Russian 
auspices at Brussels proposed to alter the laws of war for 
the apparent benefit of large armies and of invaders, Eng- 
land, in common with the minor States of the Continent, 
expressed a natural jealousy of legislation which tended, 

ps unintentionally, to the advantage of the great 
military Powers. A suspicion of proposals which might 
seem to be devised for the promotion of English interests 
is not less legitimate. Professor Amos, rightly or wrongly, 
argued that England would profit most largely by exemp- 
tion from capture as the owner of the largest amount of 
merchant shipping. The foreign members of the Congress, 
though they probably favoured the relaxation of the rules 
of maritime warfare, can scarcely have sympathized with 
reasons which were founded on the special cireumstances 
of England. On the other hand, they may have questioned 
the sincerity of a proposed surrender of the advantages of 
maritime superiority. 

The Congress appears to have judiciously abstained 
from discussing the immunity of an enemy’s goods in 
neutral vessels. The Continent is unanimous in its 
approval of the rule which, after long contest, was settled 
at Paris in 1856. ‘he concurrence of England was jus- 
tified by considerations of expediency which had then been 
recently illustrated. It had been found necessary to the 
maintenance of the French alliance to waive during the 
Russian war the pretensions which had been vigorously 
asserted in earlier times; and it was easy to foresee that 
in possible future wars it would be difficult to maintain the 
ancient practice. In a war with France it would be neces- 
sary to consider American susceptibilities ; and in a war with 
the United States the claims of France as a neutral could 
not safely be disregarded. Since that time Germany and 
Italy have become considerable maritime Powers, and both 
adhere to the Continental doctrine of the immunity of neutral 
bottoms. From the result of a recent discussion it appears 
that vessels of war would still be able to protect convoys ; 
but the expense and inconvenience of conducting trade in 
ships liable to capture would in case of war secure to 
neutral vessels a monopoly of the carrying trade. It is 
difficult to judge whether an arrangement which would 
provide for the continuance of trade would compensate for 
the reduction of the mercantile marine to idleness, or for 
its transfer to foreign flags. The total exemption of 
private property from capture would relieve both trade 
and shipping; but other considerations must be taken 
into account. Sir Travers Twiss justly remarked at 
the end of the discussion that such questions are 
practically determined, not by jurists, but by Govern- 
ments, which would probably consult their own re- 
spective interests. The weakness of international law 
is exemplified by the actual state of affairs in the East. No 
doctrine is more thoroughly established than that neutrals 
are bound to restrain their subjects from participation in 
hostilities. The Geneva tribunal condemned the English 
Government for negligence in permitting the escape from 
its ports of one or two Confederate cruisers. The Russians 
are now, although they have not yet declared war against 
Turkey, despatching large bodies of officers and soldiers 
into Servia without disguise, and in perfect indifference 
to possible remonstrance. If the Russiany Government 
thought it necessary te explain its conduct, it would pro- 
bably remark that the circumstances are exceptional, and 
that sympathies of religion and race must prevail over 
arbitrary rules invented by lawyers. A law of which the 
efficacy depends on the assent of litigants from time to 
time may furnish amusement to a Congress of theorists; 
but it is only called a law in a figurative sense. 


ULTRAMONTANISM IN TWO WORLDS. 


igs Bishop of Gap has not kept silent under the com- 
ments of the Ultramontare and Royalist journals on 
his pastoral. He has written a letter to a newspaper bear- 
ing the cumbrous title of La Défense sociale et religieuse, 
in which he says that what most astonishes him in the ex- 
citement ereated by his observations is that certain 
journalists appear to regard them as containing some 
strange novelty. Those who hold this opinion show their 
complete ignorance of Catholic i For himself he 


adopts the wise remark of La Déjense, “There is an 


“ orthodox religion, but there is no orthodox form of 
“government.” A glance at ecclesiastical history is 
enough to show that the Church has known how to accom- 
modate herself to all forms of government, and that she has 
never made it her business to distinguish nicely between 
the comparative merits of one and of another. No doubt, 
he goes on,a Republic may be ‘detestable, anti-religious, 
impious, insensate, cruel, and with such a Republic the 
Church can never be at. peace. But a Monarchy may 
equally be characterized by all these vices, and to such a 
Monarchy the Church will be equally hostile. The main 
thing to keep in mind is that underneath forms of govern~ 
ment there lie certain principles of government which are 
equally essential to a Monarchy and to a Republic. Of 
these essential principles the Church is the guardian, and 
it is her duty to a them alike when she is prospe- 
vous and when she is ted. 

It is to be feared that the self-styled Catholic journals 
will not be pacified by this letter. It belongs to that 
class of explanations which repeat the offence in other words, 
Indeed, in some ways the letter to La Défense is a worse 
offence than the original To say that there 
are certain principles of government which underlie all 
forms of government is to imply that all forms of govern- 
ment which conform to these principles are equally 
legitimate. To strive for the overthrow of a legiti- 
mate Government is a fault in a layman as much as im a 
priest, and it would not be easy to show on any theory of 
common principles that the existing French Republic is not 
a legitimate Government. It is certainly not in the 
least like the Governments of Nero and HE Li0GaBaLus, 
which are the monarchies which the BisHor singles out 
as examples of Governments that contradict essen- 
tial principles; nor, in any ordinary acceptation of the 
word, is it either impious, imsensate, or cruel. Detest- 
able no doubt it may be in the eyes of the Union or 
the Univers. But then the BisHop plainly means that a 
Government ought not to considered detestable 
when it possesses some of the other evil qualities which he 
enumerates. It is perfectly true that this doctrine about 
civil government has constantly been preached in the 
Catholic Church and that, however devoted the Church may 
have shown herself to particular Governments, she has 
never shown herself persistently hostile to any particular 
form of government. But this is precisely the fact which 
the Union and the Univers wish to conceal. They are of 
opinion that they didn’t know everything down in Judee, 
and that even at Rome an unfortunate indifference 
has often been shown to the merits of royalty. 
The Porz, having drawn his estimate of crowned heads 
from a wider induetion than these French journalists, and 
happening to number the King of Prussia among his Royal 
acquaintance, is naturally less sensitive upon this poimt 
than those whose privilege it has been to know no king 
but Henry V. There is an odd inconsequence even in 
pronounced Ultramontanes, which suggests a doubt 
whether their obedience to the Pore would stand the test 
of a Popn’s taking a different view of his position and 
duties from what they take. 


This doubt is curiously borne out by a controversy which 
is now in progress between the Vatican and the Canadian 
Bishops. In May last the Archbishop of QueBEC was 
directed from Rome to issue certain instructions to his 
clergy with regard to their political conduct. This document 
appears to have been marked by unusual wisdom, and 
to have defined the duties of the clergy in political contests 
with great clearness and good sense. They were forbidden 
to tell the electors to vote for one candidate rather than 
another. If any elector of his own accord asked the 
priest what he thought about an election, the priest might 
say that his opinion was in favour of such or such a 
candidate, but he was not to state his opinion publicly 
either in or out of church. The priest was directed not 
even to answer questions on election matters if they were 
put to him while making pastoral visits, or attending the 
sick, or at vestry or school meetings. And he was forbidden 
to write to the newspapers on the subject of elections with- 
out consulting the Bishop. It will be seen that these re- 
strictions, supposing them to be honestly obeyed, placed the 
Roman Catholic clergy in Canada under political disabili- 
ties which would scarcely be endured in any other com- 
munion. I¢ is difficult even to imagine an Anglican rector 
forbidden to attend political meetings or to declare openly 
his preference for the Conservative over the Liberal candi- 
date at a county election, and it is certain that, if such a 
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prohibition were issued, it would be promptly and ostenta- 
tiously disregarded. Among Protestant Dissenters there 
is no authority on behalf of which any claim to regulate 
the conduct of their ministers in political matters is or 
could be claimed. Thus the action of the Vatican in 
Canada presents the apparent inconsistency of the clergy 
of the most political of Christian bodies being debarred 
from taking that part in politics which is permitted to the 
of every other communion. The Quebec clergy feel 

their disabilities all the more keenly that the orders trans- 
mitted from Rome directly contradict certain instructions 
on the same subject which were put out by the Bishops of 
the province in September 1875. The effect of these 
instructions was that it is the duty alike of the clergy to 
ffer, and of the laity to seek, direction as to the side to 

be taken in every election. Politics were in no way to be 
treated as an open question ; they were to be made as much 
a matter of conscience as points of morality or theology. 
The province of Quebec was to be the seat of a political 
propaganda directed by the clergy, in which the interests of 
the orthodox party were to be as diligently served by religious 
weapons as the interests of the orthodox form of govern- 
ment are served by similar weapons in France. The 
Canadian Catholics are sorely exercised by this conflict be- 
tween the Vatican and their own Bishops. They are dis- 
posed to cry with the author of the “ Dedication to J. 8.,” 
‘* Ts it so that she too is perfidious, the Rome we adored?” 
It is unendurable that, just as the political relations between 
the clergy and the faithful have been reduced to a working 
8 mes to the simple process of making the layman’s vote 

e exact copy of the priest’s vote, there should come this 
embarrassing command, that the priest is not to give the 
layman any instruction or advice on the subject. 

An appeal against these novel prohibitions has been 
sent to y sadly and it remains to be seen whether the 
Vatican will humour its faithful adherents by allowing 
them to serve it in their own way, or insist on being served 
in the way which it thinks the best. The policy of the 
Roman Court in these matters is often dictated by conside- 
rations which lie exceedingly remote from the apparent 
end in view, and it may have motives for abstaining from 
political action in Canada which do not admit 
of being disclosed to the Canadian Catholics. There 
seems at first sight a striking similarity between the 
views of the Roman authorities on the action of the clergy 
in politics and the views of the Bishop of Gap. When they 
are looked at more closely, however, a very radical differ- 
ence comes into sight. The Bishop of Gap leaves the priest 
a perfectly free agent in his character of citizen; he only 
directs him not to mix up his character as a priest with his 
character as a citizen, or to suppose that in matters which 
concern him as a citizen he has any right to speak as a priest. 
The Vatican instructions tend to withdraw the priest alto- 

ther from politics, not because politics and religion have 
fifferent spheres, and a man who by his profession is con- 
nected with both spheres must be careful not to let the one 
intrude on the other, but simply because the ecclesiastical 
authorities have thought proper, for reasons of their own, 
to withdraw the priest from the field of politics. It follows 
of course that the power that can withdraw him can 
also bid him return. The Vatican instructions may be 
an excellent compendium of a priest’s duties in this matter ; 
but, in so far as they rest, not on any natural separation 
between temporal and spiritual things, but on the specific 
commandsofa spiritual authority, they are really more Ultra- 
montane than that doctrine of the priest’s right to interfere 
in political contests for which the Catholics of Quebec are 
contending. When the Irish clergy were most political 
they were most independent and most national. In pro- 
portion as they have ceased to take part in Irish politics in 
deference to Rome, they have become a more docile instru- 
ment of Rome. It is by no means clear that the advance 
of Ultramontanism will not be better checked by a mistaken 
independence on the part of the clergy than by an absolute 
deference to authority, even when that authority happens 
accidentally to be in the right. 


PAUPER EDUCATION, 


Ses Reports of the Inspectors of Pauper Schools which 
are printed as an appendix to the Report of the Local 
Government Board show that the passions aroused by 
Mrs, Nassau Seyior’s raid upon the Metropolitan District 
Schools have not altogether died away. is fair to the 


defenders of the existing system to say that they have been 
assailed with a persistency which excuses in some degree 
their unwillingnessto admit the faults which unquestionably 
exist in it. ‘The training of pauper children in pauper 
schools has its disadvantages ; but it seems safe to say that 
no substitute which has yet been suggested is at all likely 
to take its place. If this were once conceded, the some- 
what fitful energy which now goes to support the boarding- 
out system might be turned to better account in making 
workhouse schools better than they are. So long as 
universal boarding-out continues to be the goal to which 
the gaze of reformers is directed, they will have no eyes 
to spare for anything less petty than a revolution. Yet 
that boarding-out can ever become the ordinary method of 
training pauper children is at least as improbable now as it 
was when Mr. Goscuen’s Minute was first issued. There 
is a significant passage on this subject in Mr. J. R. Mozey’s 
Report. The boarding-out system, he says, “has been 
“ carried out in a way that was not intended by those who 
“ originally brought it in. It was by them intended to be 
“ administered by special boarding-out Committees wuts 
“at liberty to give a considerable portion of their 
“time to the supervision of the children, and exclu- 
“sively responsible if anything went wrong. Now 
“ practically, in nine cases out of ten, the boarding-out 
“ system has been carried out as a simple branch of out- 
“door relief, under the almost sole supervision of the 
“‘ Guardians and Relieving Officers.” This statement ap- 
plies to the “Northern district” of pauper schools, 
including, we believe, the whole of England beyond the 
Trent. This is a very serious inroad upon the boarding- 
out system as it has been commonly recommended for 
adoption. Its advocates have never denied that without 
the action of voluntary Committees boarding-out is open to 
terrible abuses. Occasionally, no doubt, the Guardians 
may exercise a strict supervision over the children after 
they have been placed out. But in a majority of cases 
they will regard the process as not essentially different 
from apprenticeship, and will congratulate themselves that, 
though they have not got rid of the cost of the children, 
they have at all events got rid of the responsibility. As 
the tradition of supervision dies out, the disposition to 
accept the lowest tender for a child will grow, and it will 
be perfectly well understood that, if children are to be 
boarded-out at a very low figure, it will not be expedient 
to inquire too closely into the value received. To take in 
children is, inall classes, the ordinary resource of incompetent 
destitution, and, no matter how small may be the sum 
offered by the Guardians, families willing to accept it will 
be easily found. Under these circumstances, what becomes 
of all the hopes held out by the advocates of the system ? 
The careful selection of families by local Committees, and 
the careful inspection of the children after they have been 
placed in the selected families, have both disappeared, and 
in their stead we have selection and inspection by the 
Guardians, reduced to no system and subjected to no 
effective control. 


The existing pauper schools appear to labour under one 
of two opposite disadvantages. The Metropolitan District 
Schools present a picture of over-organization. The end 
which seems to have been kept in view in designing them 
is how to get the material wants of some hundreds of 
children most completely and economically provided for ; 
and it has beén attained by collecting them together in a 
huge barrack, and having the work of the establishment 
done as much as possible by machinery. This plan would 
have answered fairly well if the children to be dealt with 
had been all boys. It may occasionally be useful to a boy 
to know how to cook a dinner or clean a room, but his 
success in life will depend upon other forms of capacity. 
In the case of girls, familiarity with housework is almost 
indispensable to their doing well when they leave school. 
They are not, as a rule, brought up to any trade; they are 
sent out at fourteen or thereabouts as maids-of-all-work or 
nursegirls in the families of small shopkeepers, or clerks, 
or well-to-do artisans. Consequently it is of the utmost im- 
portance to them to be trained from. the first to do the 
kind of work which they will have to do when they become 
servants. As the District Schools are at present con- 
stituted, this is precisely the training which they do not 
and cannot obtain. It is impossible to provide for a 
family the members of which are counted by hundreds by 
the simple and unscientific methods which are sufficient 
for the wants of a family of half a dozen. The apparatus 


| which cooks a dinner for a regiment is not of a kind to be 
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entrusted to the care of a girl of twelve, and even if it were, 
her knowh of its management would be of no use to 
her afterwards. The kind of meals she will be concerned 
with as a servant will have to be prepared over a common- 
place grate without any assistance from steam or gas. In 
the same way the cleaning of long corridors and vast 
dormitories is a process so unlike the cleaning of small 
rooms and narrow that to an untrained child it 
may well seem to depend on totally different principles. If 
she has learnt anything about the one process, she is quite 
incapable of applying her knowledge to the other. The 
rural workhouse schools are often examples of an opposite 
fault. They are sometimes so small that they almost cease 
to be schools, and become little better than ill-managed 
nurseries tacked on to adult workhouses. As regards girls, 
there are sometimes so few of them that the pressure of 
necessary household work seriously interferes with their in- 
struction; and as regards boys and girls, the quality of such 
instruction as they do receive is seriously impaired. All the 
methods to which a teacher has been accustomed, says Mr. 
Bowyer, “ are designed for considerable numbers, and he 
‘seldom possesses the flexibility of mind which would 
“enable him to modify them so as to adapt them to indi- 
“ vidual instruction. He maintains the same number of 
“« classes, though his first be reduced to one or two children, 
“ and teaches these one or two as if they were as many 
“ dozens.” The true cure for these opposite evils seems 
to lie in the consolidation of the workhouse schools 
throughout the country into district schools, which latter 
shall be organized in the form of comparatively small 
households grouped round a common school-house and a 
common chapel, and thus combining to some extent the 
advantages of common and family training. 


In this way one of the difficulties which the Inspectors 
point out in the working of the present system might 
easily be avoided. Where the school is attached to the 
workhouse, the relations between the master or mistress of 
the school and the master or matron of the union are 
sometimes far from satisfactory. All experience shows that, 
if the authority of a master or mistress over children is to 
be maintained, he or she must as little as possible be sub- 
jected to any present or visible superior. Where children 
are separated from adults and grou together in a 
separate institution, there is no difficulty in making the 
principal teacher directly responsible to the Guardians for 
the general management of the school. Where children 
are grouped together in the same building with adults, the 
discipline of the whole establishment has first to be con- 
sidered, and the schoolmaster or schoolmistress necessarily 
becomes a subordinate authority. The whole question of 
the teachers’ position is one which seems to’ need re- 
consideration. Mr. Mozizy reports that in many cases 
they are greatly overworked, and that reasonable 
liberty is often denied them even in their scanty 
leisure hours. It is impossible that work which 
is necessarily of a peculiarly depressing character—and 
constant association with pauper children will almost 
always answer to this description—can be well done under 
these conditions. It is plain from the Inspectors’ Reports 
that the work is very often not well done. It would be 
unreasonable, no doubt, to condemn the teachers in pauper 
schools because they fall short of a standard to which the 
teachers in public elementary schools, with many additional 
advantages, do not always come up. But the blame which 
would be unjust if applied to individuals may be perfectly 
just if applied to a system, and the excessive localization of 
pauper education has resulted in more regard being paid to 
economy than to the training of the children. Education 
seems to be almost the only point connected with pauperism 
in which it is legitimate to assign to economy a subordinate 
place. It is never right to forget, in administering poor 
relief, that some of the money we employ has been contri- 
buted by ratepayers who are only just able to keep them- 
selves off the parish. But in advocating a larger expendi- 
ture on pauper education we are not forgetting this. The 
poor ratepayers will in the end derive most benefit from 
the system which does most to diminish the number of 
paupers, and, as between one system of poor relief and 
another, that will do most to diminish pauperism which 
does most to lift pauper children above the miserable ante- 
cedents of their condition. 


OUR POOR NAVY, 


hee policy which Mr. Warp Hoyt has unfortunately 
adopted of hushing up everything that goes wrong in 
the navy, and thus pa carelessness and blundering, 
continues to bear its natural fruits. One day it is the 
Thunderer which is blown up on a trial trip; soon after 
the Alexandra is disabled on a similar occasion by a 
weakness in the machinery which the contractors failed to 
detect ; and now we have another case of breaking down on a 
trial trip. The following particulars are given inthe Times :— 
“The Shah, unarmoured corvette, Captain Beprorp, 
“ having received her powder and shot on board on Tues- 
“ day, at Spithead, left her anchorage yesterday morning, 
“ with top-gallant masts down, for a six hours’ continuous 
“ fall-power trial of her machinery. After a short run the 
“trial was brought to a premature conclusion by the 
“ giving out of the cross-head by which the connecting-rod 
“ofthe after engine is fastened to the piston-rod. The 
“* defect will be readily repaired.” It may be expected that, 
if this sort of thing goes on, the navy itself will “ give 
ou 


WOMEN AND BORES. 


MS are more easily bored than women, while women are 
more subject to ennut than men ; and the fact seems to throw 
some light on the delicate distinctions between ennui and boredom. 
It would be a mistake to suppose that the latter is the English type 
of the former malady, which more nearly resembles the mythical 
disease that the French call le spleen. Perhaps, if we tried to be 
accurate, we might define ennw: as a — and permanent weari- 
ness resulting trom some theory of life, or from some set of 
conditions that affect the whole tenor of existence. Boredom, on 
the other hand, is the chance depression caused by particular cir- 
cumstances ; as, for example, by the presence of this or that sort of 
companions, by the weather, and so on. Now it seems natural 
to expect that, ifa woman is to be bored at all, she will be bored 
in detail, so to speak—will be subdued by this or that uncongenial 
influence, rather than depressed by a morbid theory of life as a 
whole, or by a gloomy habit of mind. Philosophers, from Aris- 
totle downwards, have spoken of the fair as the creatures of the 
fleeting moment, and as the spoils, in a harmless sense, of oppor- 
tunity. But this plausible theory is contradicted by the facts of 
boredom and of ennut. 

Women never appear in so amiable a light as in their relations 
with bores. The world is full of men like St. Aldegonde in 
Lothatr, sensitive creatures who are always shuddering at the 
distant prospect of being bored. But there are so few women like 
Lady Dedlock in Bleak House, that Dickens may be supposed to 
have fashioned her, like his other lords and ladies, out of a 
phantasy which borrowed nothing from observation. When 
husbands and wives are obliged or induced to go in search of 

leasure, the lady naturally foresees a crowd of perils which will 
unt the man, but which do not scare her. She knows that 
she will have to lead him, as Faith guides Reason in a popular 
rint, through desolate regions beset E aha foes which are to 
er invisible. She will have to protect him, with the buckler of 
good temper and other spiritual armour, from the assaults of bores 
of every degree. She will be obliged to console him, or at least to 
listen to his complaints, after dinner parties in which the dull and 
the prosy have beset him on this side and on that. From old 
ladies who have seen a great deal of foreign society, and are full of 
talk about the dear Khedive and the sweet Empress; from amateur 
mediums, from political prigs, she does not sutier, or does not seem 
to suffer; and, in fact, she rises above the facts of her environment, 
while he is the forlorn victim of circumstance. In visits to coun 
houses, and in the inevitable encounters with kinsfolk, this peculi- 
arity of women is peculiarly precious, Even before breaktast, in 
some rural home of dreary creatures, a man beholds, as he dresses, 
the spectre of the boredom which dwells on the threshold of the 
day. In the rainy morning, when the funereal pine-trees wave 
their wet plumes before the windows, the spectre takes palpable 
shape. The letter-bag arrives, and contains nothing but bills, aud 
accounts of twelve hours’ fighting which look vastly diiferent 
from the point of view of Belgrade and of Constantinople. There 
is nothing to do but to inspect the hindquarters of the carriage 
horses in the stables, or to contemplate one of those fox-terriers 
which, according to the sporting advertisements, “will fill a 
gentleman's eye.” A gentleman whose eye cannot be thus easily 
tilled, and who can find neither books nor sympathetic company, 
is the victim of a melancholy at once snappish and ignoble. If he 
looks forward to dinner, he also looks forward to conversation as 
dull as the echoes in a whispering or in a resonant 
sepulchre of prehistoric kings. He knows that for the twentieth 
time he will be found to have forgotten the ramifications of his 
wife's family, and will be detected in shameful ignorance about the 
connexions of the first husband of the widow whom her grand- 
father espoused at his third nuptials, Meanwhile the partner of 
his cares is alert, and even joyous. She has not the scent for 
pecan as the blacksmith in Size Marner had not the smell for a 
ghost, 
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It may no doubt be said, with invidious truth, that women are not | 


fatigued in the circumstances described, because they can always 
oceupy their minds with tattling and their hands with tatting or 
some such toil. Modern genealogies and private information about 
royal people are topics in which they naturally revel. Even ad- 
mitting this, however, the fact that women have discovered a charm 
against boredom in the woven spells of crewel-work or of embroidery 
remains very much to their credit. These mechanical labours 
serve their purpose in keeping them out of mischief—the mischief 
of being bored. George Sand, in her autobiography, does justice 
to the excellent effects of needlework on the moral tone :—“I 
think that this exercise has a natural attraction for us, an invincible 
charm, which I have felt at every period of my life, and which 
has often tranquillized my strongest agitation.” Indeed women 
who disdain this resource and protection of their sex expose them- 
selves to the troubles which ought to be the peculiar portion of 
men. They may think that plain sewing is unworthy of a high 
soul; but they will find, like Undine, that the possession of a soul 
brings its own revenges. Quisque suos patimur manes, and the 
women who despise work have to endure in the shape of bores a 
spiritual obsession which 1s not naturally the plague of their sex. A 
wife can hardly have a more dangerous fault than an uunatural 
readiness to be bored, which in the long run must make her husband 
assume an equally unnatural tolerance and readiness to amuse. 

The want of instinctive perception of a bore seems to be some- 
thing apart from the natural security against dull days which women 
findin work. Men find unendurable at any time a number of worthy 
members of their own sex who yet are not distasteful to most women. 
Take the political prig, for example, “an affectioned ass, that 
cons state without book, and utters it by great swarths.” The 
affectioned ass has changed in one respect since Shakspeare’s time ; 
he now cons state, not without book, but in Blue-books, which he 
still utters in the tluent sort described by Maria. He is still “ the 
best persuaded of himself,” but he does not excite, in most women, 
the feeling which “can hardly forbear hurling things at him.” Men 
eannot endure either the free flow of his information or his grave 
attitude in listening, as of an intellectual snipe that lives by suction 
of the brains of men. But women are not of the same mood as 
Olivia’s maid, whose feeling for a bore was so keen that a cynical 
commentator may suspect that it was sharpened by spite or 

ealousy. In aspiring to the mistress, the steward must have over- 
ooked the wittiest piece of Eve's flesh in Ilyria.” 

Women are fortunate in their exemption from a severe social 
trial, but the spectacle of their mild enjoyment of the bore is often 
irritating. No man likes a woman’s man, and he who becomes a 
woman's man by virtue of the very qualities that make him dis- 
tasteful to his own sex is peculiarly odious. It is not very difficult 
to discover good reasons why ladies should often welcome him 
whom men ilee from in terror. The bore is almost always in 
earnest, aud this characteristic is sometimes a welcome change. 
It must be remembered that when men meet women, they naturally 
expect what the poet calls “ an hour of ease,” and are not di 
for stern intellectual exercise. Many women of our day, on the 
other hand, look forward to meeting men as to their only chance 
of really improving conversation. This is where persons like 
Daniel Deronda have an unfair advantage; for they are ready in 
all seasons to “ quarrel with a duchess about theology.” A ball- 
room or a lawn-tennis party affords them as good an opportunity as 
they could wish of adapting the views of Mr. Herbert Spencer to the 
minds of untaught listeners. A man who carries about everywhere 
his farrago of philosophy, politics, ethies, and so on is naturally 
considered a bore by men, but there are always women who can 
only get their speculative wares from pedlars of this sort. The 
ordinary discussion-shops and lecture-rooms are closed to women, 
whose demand indeed is not regular, and so they welcome the 
occasional visit of the prig. His stock of knowledge—his 
“notions,” as the Americans say— may not be of the best 
quality, and he may not expose them in the fitting place ; but there 
is no other place open, and there are no other notions to be had. 
Thus women will put up with the scientific, or the spiritualistic, or 
the travelling, or the tuft-hunting bore. They will listen to him 
whether he proses of Egypt or of Lord’s, and they are gratified ‘by 
the demure attention of the well-informed bore, who neglects 
no — source of useful knowledge. 

t must always be remembered that, if women are tolerant of 
this or that individual bore, it is partly because they have not 
time to find him out. He probably talks well about himself and 
his special subject; and if he has not time to spoil the impression, 
he may deceive the uuwary. A man, to be sure, knows a bore 
from the very first by that unfailing instinct which is perhaps 
the permanent effect of ancestral experiences. The well-informed 
prig rarely takes a man in, let bim charm never so wisely. Still 
there are exceptions; we are all liable to be imposed on; but the 
bore soon reveals himself in his true colours, if he has a chance. 
There are so few people who will listen to him that he sticks to 
those who do, and makes life hideous to them in clubs and places 
where men congregate. With women he naturally has not the 
same chances, and an intellectual woman may live in the same 
house with a bore for weeks, and never find him out. 

If there are female bores—a question which is perhaps too 
subtle for discussion—it is probable that they are not treated 
by their own sex with quite such gentle tolerance as the 
male of the species. A man may find a woman to be a 
not unpleasant neighbour at dinner, and may afterwards 

from his wife that she is a bore. Possibly there is some 
good and sufficient reason why she should be spoken of 


with bitterness, quite aj from the reason assigned. Possibly, 
on better acquaintance, he too would find her out. At the worst 
women cannot suffer as much as men do from tedious and de- 
pressing persons of their own sex. The male bore has really 
nothing in common with humanity; his pet theme, or theory, or 
grievance entirely absorbs him. There are topics, on the other 
hand, about which every woman can talk as well as another, and 
of which no woman ought to weary. Thus a lady may 
be a bore about the higher education of women, about Cambridge 
Examinationsshe may wax excessively dreary, about decorative art 
or about missions to the Fuegians she may have far too much to say. 
But it is easy with a little tact to allure her from the question of 
woman’s rights to that of lady helps, and so, insensibly and wy 
degrees, to servants at large, and then into personal gossip. 
stream of twaddle about decoration may be turned into the channel 
of dress, and may then be made to flow through rich domains of 
small talk about people. Thus boredom vanishes under the spell 
of scandal, and woman escapes from the plague which is peculiar to 
the experience of man. 

Women rise above the circumstances of each day's society, 
and there can be no female version of Les Fiicheux. The 
most tedious of human beings become useful and in- 
teresting beneath the touch of female tact. On the other 
side, ennu? is probably, by the nature of the case, far more 
frequent among women than among men. “ My days go on, my 
days go on,” says the greatest of Englishwomen who have written 
verse ; and the burden is the burden of hersex. Vacant of in- 
terest, or passion, or employment, the years succeed each other, 
and bring the languid habit of body that generates or yields to 
the hopeless habit of mind. There are women in country 
parsonages, and in decent middle-class families, to whom the 
classic expressions of ennut, the confessions of Obermann and Réné, 
are more intelligible than they are to the world of men. They 
have had time to adopt or evolve the theory of vanitas vanitatum, 
and are more to be pitied than the victims of boredom. It is odd 
to watch how the difference descends to children, and how little 
boys are often bored, while little girls are free from the malady. 


DINING IN PARIS. 


oo weeks ago a writer in the Pall Mall Gazette reviewed 
the various restaurants of Paris in an article which went the 
round of many of the other journals. It was evident that the writer 
had considerable personal knowledge of his subject; but he in- 
dulged in hasty generalities and offhand dicta which fluttered the 
bosoms of sundry Parisian restaurateurs when they had the article 
in question translated for their benefit. It is said mdeed to 
have been brought to the notice of not a few of them by an odd 
comcidence of singular demands froma rush of unfamiliar customers. 
Paris at this season is crowded with English and Americans; 
and readers of the Pall Mall Gazette, the Times, and Galignani 
kept dropping in to particular establishments, asking for out-of- 
the-way dishes with a pleasant swagger of assurance in highly 
original phraseology and pronunciation, Naturally rival pur- 
veyors for the public palate set themselves to trace the effect 
back to its cause; probably they held anxious counsel with the 
chiefs of their respective staffs; and in any case there was much 
expression of satisfaction or indignation, according as they had 
been mentioned favourably or the reverse. An article of this kind 
appearing in the height of the visitors’ season is of course a valuable 
advertisement ; for successive evenings it may sway the decision of 
scores of wealthy and ignorant doubters, who are only eager to be 
directed to the places where they can dine on dishes that people are 
talking about. But it is a difficult as well asa delicate thing to 
write a comprehensive paper of this sort with any pretensions to 
scientific exactness ; and the more of a gourmet the author may be 
the less perhaps is he likely to-do it justice. For, as there are wide 
differences ‘between restaurant and restaurant, he will infallibly 
have his pet places of predilection. He has learned by varied 
experience where he is well off, and is loth to venture out 
upon gastronomical adventures; nay, even the situation of his 
apartments may ‘be decisive, ceteris paribus, as to his choice ; and, 
it he is pleased with the cookery within rifle-shot of his rooms, he 
is scarcely likely to make pilgrimages in quest of variety. So. 
while he can s with assurance of his personal resorts, he can 
judge but hazity of other establishments. Doubtless he dines from 
time to time in some celebrated house that is comparatively unfa- 
miliar to him. Perhaps some friend who is in the habit of chant- 
ing its praises gets up a little dinner on purpose for him, having 
taken eare to warn the chef beforehand that he must prepare 
himself for the verdict of a distinguishedamateur. He finds certain 
dishes served to a miracle; on commending them he is assured 
that they are — of the house, and their agreeable flavour 
lingers long in his memory, although he may never have revisited 
the spot, which lies far beyond his everyday beats. Or we may take it 
the other way. Living somewhere, say in the precincts of the 
Boulevard des Italiens, he arranges to be present at some classical 
performance at the Odéon, or to take an evening out at some of the 
minor theatres on the Eastern boulevards. He remembers to have 
heard a favourabie report of some restaurant in the Quartier St.- 
Germain, or beyond the Arch of St. Denis, and resolves to test its 
merits. He drops in accordingly at the eleventh hour, when nine- 
tenths of the ordinary frequenters have dined and disappeared, and 
when the cook may be thinking of putting out his fires. Little 
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dreaming of the illustrious gastronomist whom they are enter- 
taining unawares, the people, who would rather have dispensed 
with his orders than otherwise, serve him something of a 
scrambling and makeshift meal. If he orders a special dish which 
he remembers to have had particularly recommended to him, the 
chances are that. it may prove a portentous failure, ds it may in- 
volve an elaborate nicety of preparation. So he goes away growling, 
nurses his wrath through a five-act play, and carries home wit 
him a lively resentment of his wr hen he-takes it into hia 
head to write a comparative criticism of Parisian restaurant 
cookery, he conscientiously gives effect. to both his resentment and 
his gratitude. One: worthy tradesman wakes up to find himself 
made famous for two or three of the dishes in his: long bill of fare, 
although he never before dreamed that he dressed them any better 
than his while another apron 
in transports o ir over a to: nunciation which has 
dropped like a the bins of his much 
maligned cellar. That outbursts something like those we have 
imagined followed on the appearance of the Pall Mail article we 
have every reason to suppose; and we can conceive men who 
believed ves to have been unjustly treated appealing 
pathetically to valued clients who, as they fancied, might possibly 
have the means of righting them. 

Such, we should suppotes may have been. the origin of a 
lively letter by the Paris Correspondent of the Morning Ad- 
vertwser, Who shows himself. bly an experienced and 
capable critic. He does ample justice to certain establish- 
ments—the: famous old Maison Dorée for one—which had had 


hard measure dealt them. by the writer in the Pall Mail, al- | 


though in our opinion he is too exclusive in the selection of 
the very few establishments to which he can give unqualified 
approval. It is of the less importance perhaps, because, as it 
seems to us, all these refinements have really little practical im- 
ge for. the mass of the-readers to whom they are addressed. 


or will the spent majority of visitors te Paris have much reason 


to regret it should. they fail to im on their memories the 
results of the writer's discriminating analysis. In the first 
place, nineteen-twentieths of them have never educated themselves 
to the delicacy of appreciation that can distinguish between the sow 
or supréme ot. to-day and the soup or supréme of yesterday. 
the next, even if they had the culinary instincts and exquisite 
cultivation of a Brillat Savarin, it is probable that, unless they 
could impress their titles to consideration on their host, they 
would be treated very much at haphazard. The entry of a couple 
of rubicund obviously birds of pussage, of a solitary 
guest who is his own introducer, or of a highly respectable 
family party, has not, so far as we have observed, the effect of 
securing extrao efforts on the part of the host. It is but 
natural that he should subordinate the interests of these strangers 
to those of the steady clients who seat themselves daily at his 
tables, and who, as he knows, are entitled to an opinion on the 
cookery of each day, having an intimate acquaintance with the 
chef’s capabilities, 

or all ordinary purposes, ordinary visitors may depend upon it 
that they cannot go very far wrong among the dozen or two 
dozen establishments which are casually noticed, approvingly 
or otherwise, in the articles of the Pall Mall Gazette and 
Advertiser. After all, the cookery is pretty sure to be up to a certain 
mark, and it is far from being everything so far as they are con- 
cerned. Situation goes for much; so do the spaciousness and 
airiness of the dining-rooms, the class of company you are likely 
to meet, and possibly the prices. To foreigners on a flying visit 
to Paris, the gay life of the streets, and the living so much 
in public, are no trifling attractions. Thus the cuisine of 
the Café Voisin maintains its old reputation, and there is still 
excellent fare. with Véfour in the Palais-Royal, although he: 
seems to be passing somewhat out of fashion. ‘lo our mind there 
is no more piquant dish than the poitrine de mouton, sauce 
bearnatse, which is se often in the morning carte du jour at the: 
former place, and you may accompany it with capital Bur- 
gundy at very reasonable prices. But then you know that both 
at Voisin’s and Véfour’s the rooms are somewhat gloomy. At the 
former place they are low, and the space behind the tables is con- 
fined, so that a cor customer has to submit to the peine 
dure et forte before he compresses himself into his place. At 
Véfour's, again, there is generally room and to spare; but 
the sc/on runs back from the arcade of the Place, and the religious 
light that pervades it filters in dimly from a distance. Con- 
sequently, even'should you believe in a distinct culinary superiority 
in these restaurants, you may prefer'to repair to others where you 
can enjoy urore gaiety and sunshine. So we have never ceased to 
regret the old Café de Paris, where you could seat yourself 
luxuriously in front of an open window breast high over the 
Boulevards, and: contemplate and be a in turn by the 
ceaseless tide of’ the passers-by that kept ebbing and flowing im 
front of you. ‘Phe Café de Paris closed its doors long ago—why,, 
we have always’ been at a loss to imagine—as Philippe and the 
Fréres Provercaux have done since; and the enterprise that 
has been so uctive in starting fresh speculations in Baron Hauss- 
mann’s new thorou, done little towards replacing 
them. Yet to'this day yow may be pretty welt off at Durand’s, 
which has the advantage of a most cheerful cornerfull in front of 
the Madeleine. There are windows opening upon light balconies 
on upper floors in some of the handsome new establishments hard 
by the Grand Hotel; and there are tolerably gay tables on the 
entresol at Vachette’s, although you have a sense of beiug stifled 


between decks if you do not throw open the port-holes. The 
central compartment of the Café Riche is entered directly from the 
pavement of the Boulevard des Italiens; but there you may fid. 
the society something mixed, and there is a perpetual hurrying to. 
and fro of the waiters to minister to the al fresco consommateurs 
who crowd the rows of little tables before you. Visitors will 
also do wisely, here and elsewhere, to examine whether the 
wine carte is regulated on a scale which observes the due 
proportion between price and quality. Ifa man is at once a con- 
noisseur and a capitalist he pays a | price without grudging 
it for wines that may possibly be dear, but are my oat eye of. 
‘the crus and qualities they profess. He may go to the Caié de 
Foy if he chance to be curious in Chiteau Yquem; to the other 
Bignon for the grand growths of Burgundy; to the Café Anglais 
or the Maison Dorée for Chateau Lafitte or Chiteau Margaux.. 
But if he drops in for a quiet repast at, any establishment, what- 
ever its pretensions, he has a right to expect to have Beaune 
ordinaire, should he ask for it, for something like half of the six 
franes which are the minimum at one establishment we have known. 
Then there are houses where the unsuspecting visitor is apt to. 
be fleeced in the most. courteous fashion, and we know nothing , 
more disagreeable or humiliating. The blandly dignified host 
spots the stranger at the moment of his entrance, and sidles up to. 
him glowing with hospitable effusion as soon as he has betaken. 
himself to mapping out the menu. He thinks of ordering, we. 
will say, a bottle of St.-Julien; but his hospitable entertainer 
insists, with seductive determination, on his trying the Léoville,, 
‘which is very much more to be recommended. Then a 
Jilet dla Chateaubriand is insinuatingly pressed on him instead. 
of something more humble; and when he is looking for the 
larks which he loves and has ordered, he has quails sent up 
, instead, as being more worthy of his distinguished appreciation. 
\ It is all very well to say that the victim deserves his tate should 
he be weak enough to submit to such dictation. But the host 
is a student.of physiognomy, and has read the uature: he has to 
deal with ; and, moreover, we can understand a man’s preferring: 
to be imposed on fer once in a way,.and especially if he is really 
well served, rather than disturb his digestion by, wrangling. when. 
he is fairly settled’ at the dinner-table: e mber ane: 
specious old humbug of the kind, who has since come to well- 
merited grief; but we have no reason to believe that the breed is 
extinct, although we have ourselves the stage at which. we 
invited its extortions. Without going quite so fur as that, there 
are many portly head-waiters who are: imbued with a dyer 
contempt for the iguorance of their tourist patrons, and whose 
' domineering suggestions may overawe the clouded intelligence of 
the visitor, if does not bring the menial promptly to his 


Wor need hardly add that our remarks are not intended to 
apply to people who have some real acquaintance with French 
cookery, and who can at least order a dinner to their liking. But 
| as for those who go groping tentatively by the uncertain light 
| of second-hand information, we have no hesitation in advising 
them to stick to the table-d’héte at their hotels. Putting 
cost altogether out of the question, they are sure to be better 
satistied with the dinner there than with anything they are likely 
to procure for themselves at a restaurant by the light of their un- 
aided judgment. Let them by all means do a restaurant dinner 
once in a way, as they go to a theatre to look on ata play they 
do not understand, or as they pay the regulation visit to the 
Invalides or the Sainte- e. Should the venture answer 
expectations, they may repeat it. But in all probability, if they 
submit themselves to conscientious self-examination, they will find 
that a single experiment has sufficed them, and will content 
themselves in future with the catering at their hotels. 


FREE LIBRARIES. 


NSIDERING the success which has attended the opening 

of Free Libraries in Manchester, Leeds, and other large pro~ 
vincial towns, it seems more than strange that London should not 
at least have followed the good example set in the country. It is 
difficult to pay a visit to the miserable building at Westminster, 
the sole place in which advantage has been taken of the Act, without 
a feeling of humiliation and disgust. You enter by a small shabby 
passage on the walls of which hang neat lists of the mew books 
received, but not yet catalogued. On the left is a door into the Read- 


ing-Room. It is, say, eight o’clock in the evening, and the gas is. 
lighted. There "are. ‘about fifty men assem’ mostl, of the 


artisan class. There is perfect silence and good behaviour, but 
every one looks weary and depressed. An indescribable air of 
dreariness and poverty pervades the whole place. It is impossible 
to feel at home or tobreathe freely. The Reading-Room is entirely 
unsuited for the purpose. It is the lecture-hall of au unsuccessful 
Mechanics’ Institute,and round it runs a deep ghostly-looking gallery 
which is of no use except to absorb the Tight and air and to give a 
feeling of desolatiom and emptiness. ‘Lhe ceiling is black with. 

and smoke. The floor has no of having ever come. 
in contact with a scrubbing-brush. The walls are grimy, and not 
a single picture breaks the dull monotony of the dirty grey. In the 
body of the hall are stands lighted with gas, on which are placed. 
the ann A papers. Most of them are occupied by iet, 
_ respectable-looking artisans in their working ciothes. On the 
_ raised steps at the end of the room, and under the gallery, are 


| 
| | 
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ranged wooden benches of the most uncomfortable pattern ever 
designed by carpenter; but the men make use of the 
deal tables to lean their elbows upon, so as to save their 
tired backs, for which the rail of the seats only offers a wooden 
Inifeboard. Possibly these benches were designed to prevent their 
occupants from going to sleep; if so, they deserve the highest 
commendation, and the pattern might be reproduced for the benefit 
of certain members in the neighbouring Houses of Parliament. 

It is not without interest to take a walk round the room and 
notice the sort of books chosen by the men. Light literature, in the 
shape of novels and biographies, is the most popular, as might well 
be expected; but it is delichtfal to see a tired and illiterate man 
absorbed in spelling out a pleasant story-book. Itis the mental food 
he wants, and it will agree with him and do him = What we 
ought to aim at is to teach our lower classes to love reading, to 
like it better than the gossip of the public-house or loafing about 
the streets. Fiction has # high educational value which is not 
always recognized by those who work amongst the poor. They 
want to supply strong intellectual nourishment before they have 
aroused any taste whatever for culture or information. They 
forget that what the working-man needs above all things is recrea- 
tion, and that recreation he will have in some form or other at 
any price; in which resolve he is perfectly right. The publicans 
know this, and profit by it. They even bring music to their aid 
to make their more attractive. Those who choose books 
for the uneducated ought to act on the same principle, remember- 
ing that reading at all is an education, and that a desire for higher 
culture will follow. The attendance in the Reading-Room of a 
Working Men’s Society in the North was more than doubled by 
the addition of three setssof standard novels. Next to light 
literature, pictures seem to be in great request. Some kind person 

resented the Library with a few volumes of the Iilustrated London 
ews, and they appear almost constantly in use. A man whose 
yellowed clothes show him to be a Bathstone-carver has one 
volume lying open, in which he has discovered some statues de- 
signed for the restoration of a foreign cathedral. He studies them 
long and carefully—for the uneducated mind is slow—but he is 
taking in ideas, and his work on the morrow will be the better for 
the hour he has spent looking at other men’s productions. Beside 
him is a bricklayer turning over the pages of a bound volume of the 
Architect, whilst opposite is another reader laughing over an old 
Punch, Strangely enough, there isa considerable run upon books of 
poetry. One young fellow in absolute rags,and covered with sand and 
ime, is studying a copy of Tennyson’s earlier poems. The page is open 
at “ Dora,” and his lips follow the words as if he were committing 
them to memory. Perhaps he, too, parted from a parent in anger and 
recollects with sad longing the mound beside the wheat “ where 
many poppies grew.” It is hard to endure a crowded, dirty lodging 
if he has come from the fresh pure fields, but apparently the 
village school has provided him with a resource better than beer- 
shops for making his evening pass pleasantly. Several wretched, 
broken-down men, who look as if they had seen better days, are 
lounging about. They are probably out of work and not capable 
of doing anything well enough to get constant employment. ey 
have perhaps no roof to cover them, and are glad to escape for an 
hour or two from the noisy streets. There are not any women in 
the reading-room, although there is no reason why they should 
not use it. It seems that Mrs. Fawcett was anxious to prove this, 
and went to ascertain if she came under the denomination of a 
“person” and could obtain admittance. She found that here at 
least her oem | was respected and her “rights” allowed. The 
Reading-Room and Library are only open in the forenoon and 
evening, an arrangement which seems most extraordinary for a 
public institution. The reason given for closing the place from 
one o'clock until five is that the labouring-men in the neighbour- 
hood turned it into a casual ward. They used it for eating their 
dinner in, and during cold or wet weather might be seen lying 
asleep round the stove quite regardless of the literary food at their 
command. They did not even pretend that they came to read 
But this was simply the result of bad management on the part of 
the officials and of the disreputable state of the rooms, for which 
the men could not feel any respect. The exclusion of boys, too, 
seems due to mismanagement, and is much to be regretted, if it can 
in any way be avoided. 

ae the Reading-Room is the lending department of the 
Library. It is only open to the inhabitants of the parishes of St. 

t and St. John, who seem to avail themselves of it to a 
very considerable extent. Quite a little crowd of boys and girls 
may be seen in the evening waiting to get books changed, and it is 
sometimes surprising what abstruse works on logic and architec- 
ture are inquired for and apparently read, if one may judge by 
their well-worn appearance. ‘here are in all about ten thousand 
volumes. A large number are of little value, some because they 
are inferior books on their subject, some because they have been 
superseded by new discoveries or later editions. Still there are a 
considerable number of standard historical and biographical works, 
pet oe | of novels and travels. In books of reference the Library 
is sadly deficient, and the list of scientific works is quite pitiable in 
its poverty. Some pious persons must surely have interfered to 
protect the morals of the parishes of St. Margaret and St. John, 
for the name of Professor Huxley does not once appear in the 
Catalogue, and Professor T is represented solely by The 
Glaciers of the Alps, which may have been considered tole- 
rably harmless reading. A new atlas would be a welcome addition, 
as well as some recent historical books, of which there are scarcely 
any examples. The Lending Library is admirably kept, and the 


shelves are the picture of neatness, but the space is miserably 
inadequate for the proper arrangement of so man volumes, 
and to preserve order in the inconvenient crowded little rooms 
must be no light task. It seems that the halfpenny rate, 
which is all that the Vestry will raise, is quite insufficient for 
the requirements of the place; and, after paving officials and 
other expenses, there is but a small sum left for the acquisition of 
books. 


The Free Library at Cambridge was started in the same year as 
that at Westminster, but its position is now widely different. 
There are twice as many ers and twice as many books. 
The Vestry raises a penny rate instead of a halfpenny one. Boys 
are admitted, and there is a well-chosen collection of books for 
their use. To go into the Reading-Room is a treat, so comfortable 
are the arrangements, so bright and clean is it. The walls are 
hung with maps and pictures of local interest. There are ie 
of papers and magazines and several hundred volumes, which may 
be freely used by all comers without even filling ina printed form. 
All sorts of useful things are on the shelves, even to a Bradshaw 
and a map of the town. Twenty or thirty little boys, as quiet as 
boys ever can be, occupy the tables close to the bookcases which have 
been arranged for their use, and they are evidently enjoying them- 
selves thoroughly. The librarian passes to and fro to see that all 
is going right, and that no depredations are being committed, and, 
although he has lately had to prosecute on account of some stolen 
leaves, he has been singularly fortunate in being able to give so 
much use of the books and yet keep them in such excellent condi- 
tion. Perfect order is maintained — the men and boys by 
watchfulness and care, and if a dinner is brought in to be eaten, a 
quiet hint seems to suffice to make the hungry delinquent take 
it elsewhere. : 

There is no doubt that we ought to have in every considerable 
London parish a library sufficiently good to answer all ordinary 
purposes—a library to be used by the professional man as well 
as the bricklayer, by the young ladies of the district as well 
as the shopgirls. e British Museum could then fairly be 
left more exclusively for the benefit of scholars. Novel-readers 
and people who go to study encyclopedias could do so in 
their own parish without disturbing real students and taking 
up the time of the attendants. At present every one grumbles 
dont the management of the Reading-Room at the British 
Museum. It is certainly a mistake to call it a Free Library, 
so harassing are the rules about tickets. A person from the 
country only in town for a few days naturally complains of 
not being able to use an institution for which he pays taxes. A 
busy man objects to wait half an hour for each book. It would 
no doubt cost a great deal of money to start all these libraries, but 
there are many places from which help might be got. For instance, 
the Stationers’ Company are enormously rich from their fees, and 
no one ever hears of their doing any public service. Then the 
School Boards might perhaps allow some of their class-rooms to 
be opened in the evening as Reading-Rooms for the children in the 
higher standards and for the use of pupil-teachers. In short, 
there are countless ways of getting the thing done, if only 
people would take up the subject and agitate a little. Leavi 
the Westminster Library, and turning into the almost unuse 
Aquarium close by, it is impossible not to look with envy at the 
spacious hall, and think what a splendid gift it would be for some 
millionaire to make to the parish fora Free Lib The place at 
present is a failure, and could be had cheap. e fishes would 
not do any one any harm. The organ would do every one a great 
deal of good. It would be an example for other parishes to follow. 
It would in no way come under the head of pauperization. 
Surely rich men ought to esteem it a privilege to be permitted to 
give noble and civilizing gifts to their country, and impart some 
of the culture which they profess to value so much for themselves. 
The Albert Hall would A admirably suited for a Reading-Room. 


It is empty and garnished, and if any of the B gee of the Exhi- 
bition still remain, they might be better mae to this purpose than 
in bolstering up the bankrupt Horticultural Gardens. 


THE WOOLHOPE CLUB. 


F ever a utilitarian should dispark the chases and silvan 
rides which make the West of England glorious with noble 
timber and bosky scenery, one of the minor causes for regret would 
be the eviction of the countless fungi which—putting their edibility 
out of the question—adorn sward and thicket with gems of diverse 
colour, and quaintest shapes of vegetable matter. In the last week 
of September and the first week ur two of October no rustic or 
_ school-child can shut his eyes to the strange forms of fungus life 
| which meet him everywhere in the path through the wood, in 
| the rich moist fir-glade, on the upturned tree-stump, amid the 
lush grass of the avenue. He does not, itis true, accord them a 
loving or intelligent welcome ; for the movement of gastronomists 
and mycologists has not yet spread downward among our poor; 
in token of which we may cite the remark of a sharpish lad who 
guided us not long ago through the beautiful woods of Piercefield, 
and interrupted our triumph over a rare find of curious fungi with 
the caution, “You munna eat them kangaroos.” We presently 
learned that this was the generic name which his wana mother 
had taught him to attach to mycologic growths. Two days later, 
a middle-aged bailiff pronounced upon a fungus on which we had 


stumbled that it was not a mushroom, but a canker ; and, com- 
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ing the two designations, one seems to discover how the forms 
as to which mycologists are so curious come to get an ill repute 
with the unbelieving lower grade. It turned out in this instance 
that, of the fungi which our cicerone’s mother had warned him to 
eschew, several were certainly edible; others ley edible, 
though not good eating; and the most doubtful of the lot an 
expert assured us that he had often eaten, “though,” he added, 
“if you want to be sure, you must try; for books and charts and 
drawings cannot so exactly describe species that they can always 
be recognized, and the way to make sure is to experiment.” 

And yet it isa mistake to suppose that to taste diverse agarics 
or other fungi is one of the prime objects of the mycologist’s ex- 
istence. In truth, of the learned cryptogamic botanists who so 
esteem the privilege of honorary membership in the Woolhope 
Club as to revisit Herefordshire each recurring autumn, and 
around whom the local fungologists gather with increasing curi- 
osity as to the results of their forays, a very small proportion look at 
the question as one of a relish for the gastronomist or a new source 
of food for the people; the great majority regard the subject simply 
in its connexion with the science of cryptogamic botany and the 
ever-multiplying discoveries of the ay None but those 
who engage in these studies can conceive how important a part 
in the economy of nature is played by research into the lower 
forms of vegetable life and its reproductive processes. The 
ightness and wholesomeness of our bread are due to a fungus. 

e torula which forms the yeast, in preying on the sugar 
of the flour, sets free carbonic acid gas all through the dough, 
which gas is driven off afterwards by the heat of the oven, 
and the torula baked in the bread; so that, as was said by 
a speaker at the recent fungus festival, “we have been fun- 
gophagists all our lives without knowing it.” Again, the 
“germ theory,” as it is called, of “fermentation,” claims kindred 
to the same field of research. The experiments of M. Pasteur 
have gone far to prove that alcoholic fermentation is due to the 

wth of microscopic fungi, or, to translate literally his own 
words, that “ the chemical act of fermentation is essentially a cor- 
relative phenomenon of a vital act beginning and ending with it.” 
Tf this be so, we owe to funguses the spirit of all our beers and 
wines; and those who happened to read Mr. Doddridge Black- 
more’s last novel will have noticed a humorous incident apropos of 
this theory. The same M. Pasteur has traced to a fungus growth 
disease which in France destroyed the silkworms by whole- 
sale; and, in accordance with some of our own scientific inquirers, 
he maintains that our knowl of contagious and epidemic 
diseases would be greatly increased by inquiries in this direction. 

Thus there is something more than gastronomic or culinary 
‘science concerned in the annual gathering of mycologists at 
Hereford. The Woolhope Club, thanks to the eminence of one or 
two members whose names are known beyond local limits, has been 
able to gather round it on these occasions some of the greatest 
authorities in mycologic science; and as Dr. Thistleton Dyer, of 
Kew Gardens, said in a speech at the late fungus banquet, 
has earned a claim for Hereford to be recognized as the trysting- 
place par excellence of this branch of botanical inquiry. The 
-savants began to assemble at the opening of the last week in Sep- 
tember—it is to be feared a little too early, owing to the lateness 
of the ic season. They searched Downton woods, near Ludlow, 
on the Toesda , Dinmore woods, near Leominster, on the Wednes- 
day, and, having had the aid of the veteran Mr. Berkeley 
and Dr. Cooke in ing the exhibition of fungi in the 
Woolhope Room of the Free Library at Hereford, they awaited 
the morrow for the general foray of the Club at Whitfield. A 
thoroughly wet day has its uses, and as Thursday proved to be 
one unintermitting downpour, the members and guests philosophi- 
cally devoted themselves to a day in the club-room. Some 
dozen students, each armed with Dr. Cooke’s British Fungi in 
two volumes, were at work up and down the tables for a great part 
of the day; and, in justice to the energy of the Club in other 
appropriate fields, we must add that equal industry and curiosity 
was shown by an even larger number in that part of the room 
which was given up to the exhibition of apples and now 
for the second year associated with the fungus show, and rendered 
this year additionally interesting by the visit of Dr. Hogg to report 
upon them. To dispose of this part of the day’s work in a 
brief digression, we may say that along those tables also work 
was the order of the day. Wrongly named apples were furnished 
with their right names. A so-called Fearn’s Pippin became a 
Sturmer’s Pippin. ‘“ Alexander” proved to be a misnomer 
for what was really “Gloria Mundi”; a “Golden Pippin” 
turned out to be simply “ Birmingham”; a very dark 
unnamed cooking apple, supposed to be a Beefing, was 
named by Dr. Hogg the Herefordshire Beefing, in contradistinc- 
tion to the Norfolk Beefing; and a very dark red cider apple, 
with red tinted flesh and acrid taste, was christened by 
Dr. Hogg after its local name, “ Bloody Turks”—a name 
which doubtless antedates the Bulgarian atrocities. There was 
a great show of Ripston and Golden Pippins, and the Downton 
Pippins were numerous. The Pearmains were of various sorts, 


one from the home of the Knights, Wormsley en. 9 
Among other ne apples shown was a beautiful oval apple, 
raised at Stoke Edith, the name of which was “ Seek No Further,” 


or the “Stoke Pippin.” “ Mére de Menage,” too, was a ruddy 
and oval apple of merit; “Old Tom Put,” singular in name, 
but highly approved ; the “ Ladies’ Finger,” curious for its shape 
and growth, and the scarlet Nonpareil, a beautiful fruit. Many 
more might be mentioned, and the list of pears, which, for the 
year, was larve and well represented, was enriched by the splendid 


collection sent from Holme Lacy by Sir Henry Stanhope, himself 
a practical and experimental pomologist, who has brought the 
cordon principle of fruit-training to high perfection in Hereford- 
shire. But enough of pomology, especially as Dr. Hogg’s Report 
has not yet been issued. The proceedings of the day included the 
annual dinner, where the “Comatus” soup was of excellent and 
delicate flavour, and the mutton and beef were immensely im- 
proved by the Oreades Ketchup. At the same sitting, or at the 
soirée which succeeded it, papers were read on “ Fungological 
Difticulties” by Mr. Vize, “On the Reproductive Process in 
Boletus Subtomentosus,” and “On a New Species of Urocystis 
on Gladiolus corms” by Mr. Worthington G. Smith, F.L.S., 
and on “Three Rare Herefordshire Pezizas” by Mr. Phillips. The 
last two of these may serve to indicate the practical value of this 
sphere of inquiry, seeing that Mr. Worthington Smith's research 
bore upon the disease which preyed on one of our most brilliant 
shrubbery ornaments, to which he applied as minute obser- 
vation as he did last year in his inquiries into the resting spore 
of the potato; while Mr. Phillips described, also in minute detail, 
three curious pezizas, all connected with damp places on walls and 
plaster, viz. P. viridaria, P. tectoria, and P. domestica. 

On the following day a party of about thirty went by rail vid 
Leominster to Kingsland, en route for Shobdon Court, the seat of 
Lord Bateman, who is a member of the Club, and had kindly 
invited them to hunt funguses in his park and to partake of his 
hospitality. The day was as fair as its predecessor was foul, and 
from Kingsland Station the visitors were conveyed past the historic 
ground of the battle-field of Mortimer’s Cross, through the most 
picturesque drives of the park, to Shobdon Court. ‘The name of 
Shobdon figures in Domesday as “Scepedune” (or Sceop- 
dun = Sheepdown), and its early ecclesiastical and parochial 
history connects it with the Mortimers; whereas the family of 
Wigmore were farmers of the manor, and their descendants sold 
it to John Handford in 1655, from whom it passed to Robert 
Chaplin, and by him, in 1705, was sold to Sir James Bateman, 
Knight and Lord Mayor of London, whose son William was raised 
in 1725 to the peerage of Ireland, and in 1735 madea K.B. His 
son, the second Viscount, dying without issue in 1802, the estates 

to his cousin, William Hanbury, of Kelmarsh, North 
ts, who was created Baron Bateman in 1837, and was suc- 
ceeded in 1845 by his eldest son, the present peer. The mansion, 
erected by the first peer, has lately undergone such alterations 
and improvements as to have been almost rebuilt, and the appli- 
cation of the most perfect skill in modern landsca ening 
has done justice to the noble timber. Two splendid chest- 
nuts (Spanish), one fifteen feet in girth, another fifteen feet 
two inches; a gigantic, but decapitated, cedar, one of the 
finest in England; two very luxuriant and exquisite occidental 
planes, and one or two very fine beeches, stand within tee lawn 
and near the flower-garden ; while around and about, in calculated 
proximity, are still finer Spanish chestnuts, cedars, English and 
evergreen oaks, bespeaking a venerable but hale old age, and 
standing out amidst lesser coniferous and deciduous sojourners 
ina park of remarkable beauty. In that part of it nearest to 
the mansion and drive is a memorial of the old church of Shobdon, 
a rare sample of three connected Norman arches, which ave so 
much beauty and grace about them that they have been frequently 
associated with the Norman work of Kil It seems that in 
the middle of last century the old church, which is close to the 
Court, was pulled down to make way for a domestic chapel, so to 
speak. The modern church serves its hial as well as its 
domestic purpose undeniably, but it does not prevent one from 
regretting the fate of its predecessor. Past the three old arches 
which are its sole souvenir, set up in the home park, the visitors 
ascended an extensive and well-timbered slope, atiording at each 
stage the loveliest views of the valleys of sw and Arrow, of 
the lands toward Ludlow beneath the Clee, of the Malverns, 
the Black Mountains, the Brecon Beacon, and the Abergavenny hills. 
They reached at last a very high point which led to the woods and 
coverts of Shobdon Hill, at the top of which (1,000 feet in height) 
an entirely different view towards Radnorshire and Shropshire was 
gained, and the Longmynds, the Caradoc, the High Vynals, Bringe- 
wood Common, Croft Ambury, and other interesting points were 
sighted. All this while the fungi were of course not forgotten. Below, 
on the beeches, was found the beautiful (Armillaria) Mucidus, of a 
pure white with a cinereous tinge. All over the park the ground was 
enlivened by the orange tawny tops of the poisonous Cantharellus 
aurantiacus, which has other notes besides its smaller size to 
distinguish it from the edible Cibarius. The bright blue 
Leptonia euchréus was hailed by Mr. Berkeley, in whose out- 
lines it figures in pp. 146-7; and the gorgeous “ Fly Agaric,” 
with its spotted crimson top, greeted admiring eyes in pro- 
fusion amidst the thick birch copses of Shobdon Hill. Great 
numbers of the Russula emetica were observed, and the singular 
and exquisite Marasmius Hudsoni, with reddish stem, hairy at 
base, and white hemispherical pileus, displayed itself on fallen 
holly leaves. Amongst the Boleti was found in the woods 
the silky olive-capped B. strizepes, with a dirty yellow stem, which 
is somewhat rare, and anvther of olive-brown top, said to be Oliva- 
ceus. The Boletus edulis was served at breakiast next morning. 
It is a great thing when science in any definite form makes a home 
for itself in a + remote and quasi-bucolic district; and there 
is good hope, in the pleasant memories of the latest fungus feast, 
that the “apple and fungus” county has quite shaken off its old 
stigma of being the Boeotia of England. 
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“TRUTH UNVEILED.” 


\ \ TE spoke a little time back of crazy correspondence, having 
in our eye chiefly the manuscript form of it; but 
another form of the vice of craziness may be found in those 
who carry on their crazy correspondence in print. There is a class 
of people who, seemingly having nothing better to do, spend their 
time in sending about crazy pamphlets. The subjects of the 
crazy pamphleteer are endless; they may be scientific, or philo- 
logieal, or political, or theological. If theological, they are most 
likely to be prophetic. It is really to the credit of the national 
common sense that ina moment of excitement we have received 
not more than one or two phlets designed to prove something 
about Turks, Russians, and so forth, out of the prophecy of Daniel 
or the Book of Revelation. On this last head it may be worth 
noting that neither the twelfth century nor the nineteexth has any 
right to throw stones at the other. When Richard the First set 
forth to the Holy Land, he had a discourse with a devout hermit, 
who told him many things about Saladin out of the prophetical 
Seriptures. The hermit’s discourse was exactly as foolish as if it 
had been uttered by Dr. Cumming now, but not more foolish. 
But it is not with the prophetic pamphlet or the prophetic dis- 
course that we have to deal just at present. The particular 
crazy pamphlet which has immediately led us to this train of 
thought would seem to soar far beyond prophecy. The “ Parti- 
tion of Turkey, as foretold in Scripture,” the “Coming Struggle 
of the Nations of the Earth,” even the “ Bible-earth” itself, 
or the measurement of the road to our very near neighbour 
the sun, would seem to be small matters compared with the vast 
range of one who gives us “ Truth Unveiled” in the shape of a 
thin pamphlet. This is Mr. Henry Kilgour, who writes from 
33 Dublin Street, Edinburgh, and whose discourse is “ printed for 
the Author.” In less than twenty-four pages Mr. Kilgour disposes 
of the deepest questions of theology, philology, and polity ; be- 
sides unveiling the greatest truth of all, that no one living knows 
anything about any of these matters but Mr. Kilgour himself. We 
ourselves, we are very sorry to find, are in the very lowest depth. 
Our character is painted in such black colours that, if Mr. Kilgour’s 
estimate of us is true, we have not even the means of saving our morals 
at the cost of our intellect; we are not merely fools, but arrant 
kmaves. It may perhaps be some comfort that we havea good 
many fellow-sinners; we stand only at the head of a long list 
which, besides the Saturday Review, takes in the Pall Mali Gazette, 
the Spectator, the Examiner, the Philosophical Magazine, Nature, 
Mind, and so on. In all of these “ the individual writers have their 
false Shibboleths, their little one-sided, unoriginal, or, if original, 
superficial notions in religion, politics, and science, their narrow or 
short procrustean beds wherewith to test, torture, and slay, or 
whereon to stretch, rack, aud mutilate the results of the literary 
operations of human heads and hearts other than their own ; heads 
and hearts often as good and true as their own, and sometimes, 
though it may be granted not often, truer and better.” In all this 
we are for the most part in company with well-known offenders, 
and we do not seem to be the worst of the gang. This worst 
would seem to be one of our fellow-sinnuers with whom we 
cannot boast of so close an acquaintance as with the Pali 
Mali Gazette, the Spectator, and the Examiner. This is the 
Philosophical Magazine, on which Mr. Kilgour comments—* that 
is, calling itself philosophical, there scarcely ever being any philo- 
sophy in it, but only the miserable unconscious one-sidedness, the 
husks, and the dry bones of science so-called.” We take some 
little comfort in the safe title by which we are lnown; it may be 
a matter of dispute whether a Philosophical Magazine is really 
philosophical ; but no one can call in question the fact that the 
Saturday Review is published on Saturday. But any small comfort 
which we might in this way draw from p. Ig is quite upset when 
we look back to p. 16; there we read our doom. It there appears 
that we once reviewed a book of Mr. Kilgour’s, and we have some 
vague remembrance of haying done so. ‘That our estimate of the 
work should differ from Mr. Kilgour’s own is not very wonderful ; 
. for mst sake of fairness —— give any one who may remember 
e article the opportunity of knowing what Mr. Kilgour thinks of 
himself and of hie exitie 
My work entitled The Hebrew or Iberian Race (the title itself embodying 
a@ great ethnological and philological discovery—perhaps, for various 
reasons, the greatest of the age)—bascd, in its essence, as the work is, on 
universally admitted facts, and, while thoroughly original, yet deeply 
reverential, compared to which the works of Mr. Max Muller and similar 
ctable gentlemen are little better than fanciful dreams—was reviewed 
in the Saturduy Review, and in that review the critic, a Max Mullerite, or 
perhaps Mr. Max Muller himself, made a most instructive display—instruc- 
tive, that is, in showing the incompetence of the critic, his ignorance of the 
subject, his self-conceit, and his arrogance and vunity—while, at the same 
time, emitting a glimmering sort of consciousness that the person whose 
work he was reviewing, and more or less condemning, had a profounder 
mind naturally, and knew more, and coulki view things much more com- 
prehensibly, than the critic could do himself. 
It is not for us to judge how far all this is true, but we must 
deny Mr. Kilgour’s suggestion about the glimmering consciousness. 
Tt must at least have been so mere a glimmering that its light 
never reached ourselves. The self-conceit, the , and 
vanity may possibly be all true; for we certainly did think that we 
knew more of the subject than Mr. Kilgour—a belief, however, 
= consistent with a very lowly estimate of our own capacity. 
hat Mr. Max Miiller has done to be robbed of his Umlaut, we 
do not exactly know, and gn that point we might commend Mr. 
Kilgour to the discipline of Mr. Rhys. 


It would be impossible, without reprinting the whole of Mr. 
Kilgour’s pamphlet, to give any notion of his abuse of “ Ape 
scientists,” “ Ape-politicians,” and especially a class of “ Mammon 
and Ape-politicians ” who refuse to believe in an institution called 
the “ Joint Committee,” by which Mr. Kilgour hopes to regenerate 
mankind, or, at all events, the British Empire. ut we must at- 
tempt an abridgment of Mr. Kilgour’s theory of the formation of 
language, because we really think that it beats any craze that has 
reached us yet, whether in print or in manuscript. We pass over a 
theological page as beyond us, and come to the “ following conclu-- 
sions” at which Mr. Kilgour has arrived, “ after carefully searching 
into and deeply considering many languages, including the English, 
Scotch, Gaelic, French, Dutch, Flemish, German, Spanish, Italian, 
Latin, Greek, Hebrew, Sanscrit, and Chinese, and more icu- 
larly English and Scotch.” It might be vain to ask Mr. Kilgour 
what kind of language is that Scotch which is neither English 
nor Gaelic; but it is certainly hard, especially in one who 
professes to trace out the history of the inhabitants of Britain, that. 
the Welsh is wholly left out. Well, the careful searching and deep- 
consideration of these languages has led Mr. Kilgour to the 
conclusion that “the formation of the words of these languages. 
had proceeded upon a very simple principle,” from whieh Mr. 
Kilgour infers, and perhaps not unnaturally, that all the other: 
languages existing in the world had been formed from the same- 
principle. All these languages, according to Mr. Kilgour, from 
English to Chinese, were “formed by a class of men of 
transcendent intelligence, and who, being in a position of the 
most commanding influence and power, were enabled to give 
the fullest effect to our view.” Our difficulty in conceiving how 
these men rose to this commanding influence and power, and what. 
means they had for showing their transcendent intelligence before- 
they had invented language—whether, for instance, a man eould 
show himself a Solon or a Demosthenes while confined to the use 
of Mr. Tylor’s gesture language—was as nothing compared with 
our grief at the unfair arrangement by which it appears that 
English, Scotch, and Gaelic were formed by men of transcendent 
intelligence, while the true British tongue was formed by mem 
whose intelligence was not transcendent. And the ditticulty 
becomes greater when we come to the two next stages, from 
which we learn that “the class of men referred to were the 
ancient priesthoods of all the ditferent tribes and people existing: 
over all the earth”; and further that “it is matter of history 
that the priesthoods were formed of men of in general very 
superior character, intelligence, and ability, and to whom the: 
greatest deference was justly paid.’ Teil it not at the next 
Eisteddfod. The Druids then either were no ancient priesthwod, 
or they formed an exception to the generally superior charaeter, 
intelligence, and ability of the ancient priesthoods. Really the 
G@wyddyl take too much upon themselves. We will fully admit. 
with the balladist that Pherson “always was deemed a superior 
person”; and, if etymologists are right in saying «hat Pherson is 
simply a form of Parson, he was doubtless a member, if not of am 
ancient, at least of a modern priesthood. But why should 
Taliesen or Llywarch the Aged n»t have been superior persons as 
well as Pherson? Can we believe that the deference which we 
have always been told was paid to them was unjustly paid? 

But, shutting out the Druids, strange as it seems to shut them 
out in a discourse on the history of Britain, all the other “ priest- 
hoods everywhere had all formed one great brotherhood, and had 
kept "P a close and enlightened intercourse with each other.” This 
great brotherhood formed all languages. They had a universal 
name or names for the Deity, while each priesthood originated a. 
particular name for the Deity for its own people. Them the 
priesthood called each people after its own name of the Deity; then 
from the name so given they gave names to countries, islands, 
seas, towns, &c., and, lastly, to all objects and things whatever. 
How the verbs came we are not told, nor is it explained how these 
eae formed the names of the Deity in the first instanee, or 

ow, without the help of language, they devised and put them forth. 
Mr. Kilgour promises us a “ brief illustration of ” the process, and 
it takes this form:— 

It may be stated that the name of the British, who came from the East, 

was radically derived from “ Abor” or “ Eber ”—a name of the Deity, pro- 
bably meaning “ Father Fire” or the “ Father of the Fire,” the Deity 
being regarded as specially residing in the Sun. Hence Eberitain, which 
was ultimately contracted into Britain.—See my work on “ The Hebrew or 
Iberian Race,” for full proof of the truth of this statement. 
Presently, we are told that “ from the word British, or rather 
from Brit, we have brat, bright, bread, broad, brute, and other 
words.” Wecopy as Mr. Kilgour writes; but would it be wo 
daring to give “ brute” a large 5? One would not lightly believe 
that these British, these worshippers of fire, ever degenerated into 
“ brutes”; but we instinctively look for a “ Brute” to lead 
them and for a “ Brut” to commemorate his exploits. 

How came inflexions about? Mr. Kilgour tells us; but we 
really cannot follow his argument :— 

As further indicative of what the ancient priesthoods did, it may be men- 
tioned that the names of ail the letters of aii the alphabet», such as Aleph, 
Beth, Gimel, and so on, in Hebrew ; and A, B, C, and so on, in English ; 
were all the names of tribes or peoples ; the Hebrew Aleph and the Engli 
A denoting the same people; and so on with the other letters, and the 
names of the numbers in all languages, such as Uno [sic], Duo, Tres, and 
so on, in Latin ; and One, Two, ‘hree, and so on, in English ; were alse the 
names of tribes or peoples. By means of the same names, they formed the 
inflectional ehanges in words. 

How, Mr. Kilgour does not tell us, but we read :—. 
As the head is denoted in English by that word, in Frem:h by tete [sic], in 
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Latin by caput ; so head, tete and caput were different names of the same 
tribe or people, each name, when so applied, having in the course of time 
become more or less modified in sound and in spelling. 


We should like to know something of the tribe called in- 
differently Head, Tete, and Caput. Some vague notions of Titus 
Tatius and Hugh Capet suggest themselves. But it is better to 
wait in silence. We know how language was formed, and we are 
told that “the mode of its formation ultimately gave rise to 
much allegory, including heraldry ;—but into this subject ” Mr. 
Kilgour does “ not enter at present.” In the words of the motto 
of the new “ Forti 
disposed of steries of history, philology, and polity, wi 
surely not ‘ind rn the deeper apuaion of heraldry too hard for 
hin. 


THE YrROGRESS OF ARMY MOBILIZATION. 
HE failure of the late so-called attempt at mobilization was in 


one sense so necessarily complete that it is not apparent why it. 


wasmade. To bring a number of battalions of the Line and Militia 
from various parts of the kingdom to encamp on the Sussex Downs 
was so obviously a possible thing to do, if only you cared to spend the 
money necessary for doing it, that one might have thought there 
could hardly be much need for proving its practicability ; and 
<learly it was not necessary to transport several regiments of Irish 
Militia to England in order to see whether the Line Reserve would 
come out when they were called. Still the experiment will not 
have been without its use if it has the effect of keeping the subject 
under public notice, and showing that the mobilization scheme is 
intended to be something more than a mere paper plan. And one 
object. of mobilization manceuvres of this sort is of course to bring 
the defects of the scheme to notice, although this is certainly 
rather an Hibernian way of looking at the matter. At the same 
time it must be admitted that, although to mobilize an army 

with every circumstance of fuss and previous apn, 
oak than to discover that it is quite immovable, seems a ludicrous 
and yet vexatious result, it is not easy to see how complete mobi- 
lization is to be accomplished in peace time, unless the nation is 
very much more in earnest about the thing than it appears to 
be at By all means collect all the stores and appli- 
ances for taking the field at the head-quarters of each army corps, 
instead of heaping them all together at Woolwich; let every 
one who has anything to do with the business raise his voice on 
every occasion against the over-centralization which is the bane of 
our military administration, But that the complete means of 
transport for even a single army corps should be kept up in peace 
time would involve a very questionable expense. It must be 
remembered that the cost of moving our troops is much greater in 

than in war, because promiscuous billeting cannot be resorted 
to, and they must be sheltered wholly in tents. The most, then, 
that seems reasonable in this way is that a certain number of horses 
should be bought for the manceuvres, and sold again afterwards, 
as has been done on previous occasions, But, although a complete 
imitation of real campaigning might involve an unreasonable degree 
of ex there is no sort of reason why those parts of the system 
ahidoutt nothing but trouble should not be worked out in the com- 
pletest way d; and in this respect the manceuvres have 
always been provokingly deficient in practical value. It is per- 
fectly inexcusable, for example, that the staff who would be required 
for each army corps in time of war should not be told off to 
them in time of peace. It would no doubt savour of unreality 
if batteries and squadrons were entered in the list which had 
no existence,and the deficiencies of the different corps in this 
respect are therefore very properly shown in the Army List by 
asterisks. But the generals and staff who in case of mobilization 
would be attached to those corps must obviously be in existence 
at somewhere or other, and they ought beyond doubt to 
be distributed beforehand; provisional staff lists of this sort should 
be regularly prepared and kept up like any other nominal rolls, and 
altered from time to time as vacancies occur, just as is done in 
regard tothe ordinary lists; and, as a matter of course, when 
any army corps is out for manceuvres, the staff 
0 nominated should take the field with it, without any special 
orders being necessary. That this has not been done hitherto 
tmust not, however, be laid to the blame of the War Office, what- 
ever — its shortcomings in other, respects; and from the fact 
that it is usual on these occasions to appoint to the command 
elderly gentlemen who under no circumstances would be allowed 
to accompany the in case of actual war, it might be 
that Horse still favours the that the 

tish army ought to go forth equipped, as in the Crimean days 

with a staff of have to be sent 
on the first stress of campaigning. The result, at any rate, has 
been that the benefit to be derived from the manceuvres in the 
upper ranks has to a large extent been thrown away, from the 
commands being given year after year to old officers who will 
never have any chance of turning the experience thus gained to 
‘practical account. 

Another thing that would cost nothing but trouble would be to 
work out the needful arrangements for supplying the means of trans- 
port in the event of invasion. There is certainly no need for us to go 
tothe length that is necessary in France, where, in view of the pos- 
sibility of having to meet the Germans at a few days’ notice, every 
horseim the country is registered and marked off as ready for use; 

‘but it would at least be not unbecoming a practical nation, as we pro- 


fess to be, to frame a definite plan beforehand as to what method 
it would behove us to adopt, should the time come for laying hands 


on the private property of the country in aid of its defence ; and it 
a f 


w be going too far to pass a short Act of Parliament 
prescribing what should be the mode of procedure under such an 
emergency. Other points of a kindred nature will readily suggest 
themselves, and there can be no excuse for omitting any part of 
the rr scheme of preparation which can be worked out before- 
hand, and which does not cost money. 

If we on from that part of our Mobilization Scheme which 
deals with what exists to that which deals with what has still to be 
created, the problem becomes much less simple. The fact, however, 
stares every one in the face who takes up the Army List, that, how- 
ever suitable the scheme of mobilization may be with reference to the 
composition of the forces available for the defence of the country, 
it is at present only a scheme. And this at least may be asserted, 
that no Government which deserves the name can be satisfied to 
leave the matter in this form. The asterisks so pater 
renee over the pases in which it is set forth signify how far 
the means now at the disposal of the State fall short of what 
those who were charged with the preparation of the scheme con- 
sider necessary for its defence, and this opinion the War Department, 
by publishing the scheme, has so far endorsed ; but no Government 
with any claim to sense can go on stultifying itself in this way from 
year to year, openly proclaiming that it has not taken measures 
to provide the means which it considers necessary for the defence 
of the kingdom. Hither therefore the scheme should be cut down to 
more modest dimensions, or steps should be taken to fill up the parts 
in which the establishment is now deticient. Probably something 
considerable will have to be done in the former direction. It 
would require a stronger and more earnest War Minister than we 
are likely to get, to persuade the country of the necessity for the 
sacrifice involved in filling up all the vacant spaces in the pro- 
gramme as now drawn up, and, as things stand at present, the 
wisest course will be to aim at no more than the Minister of the 
day intends to ask for. But even with a considerable reduction in 
this way, theremust remain some considerable gaps to be made good. 
It is sg for instance, that more batteries of artillery of some 
sort are needed, as well as more engineers, these being the 
branches of the service which can be least readily organized. 
The want could probably be best supplied by an extension of the 
Reserve system for Artillery and Engineers, and keeping up only 
skeleton establishments of this kind for those corps which, being 
mainly composed of militia, would be least likely to be called on 
to bear the stress of actual war, and may therefore be regarded 
no os to the army corps stationed in the south of the 

om. 

While the general scheme is still under review, one part of it 
can hardly escape reconsideration. The defect has already been 
more than once pointed out, but cannot be too prominently brought 
under notice, that the scheme as it now stands has been framed 
solely in view to defence against invasion. But it is far more 
likely that our army will be called on to fight abroad than at 
home. Yet to send a single army corps out of the country would 
involve breaking up the whole organization. Even the First 
Army Corps, head-quarters Colchester, which is the one most 
fitted for foreign service, has some yeomanry attached to it, who 
would of course have to be left behind. The Second Army Corps, 
head-quarters Aldershot, has one of its three divisions composed 
entirely of militia; its actual strength for offensive oses is 
therefore only two-thirds of its nominal strength. 1t would surely be 
better that at least one, and preferably two, of the Army Corps should 
beona footing to admit of being sent, without any change of constitu- 
tion, on foreign service. On the other hand, if this were done, it cer- 
tainly would not be nec —indeed it is not necessary in any case 
—to a all the field artillery in the kingdom ona war footing, as is 
practically done now. It may, of course, be said that field artillery 
cannot be organized on a sudden, which is quite true; but the 

resent strength of field guns is much in excess of what would 
required to accompany the force of regular infantry avail- 
able to take the field abroad. The Royal Artillery, besides 
filling its normal place in the regular army, also furnishes 
several batteries for service with the Militia, in what may he 
regarded as the reserve corps, and there is no call to keep up the 
batteries thus placed on the same strength as those attached in the 
wer scheme to the more active part of the army. In Germany 
ries in peace time consist of four guns only, and im our 
service only those first on the roster for foreign service need have 
a larger peace equipment. The money saved in this way would 
admit of additional cadres of batteries being formed to fill some of 
the many existing deficiencies in the scheme; and, what is still . 
more needed, it would furnish the much-needed reserve ammuni- 
tion trains, the deficiency in which is now so glaringly apparent. 
Let us add that the retirement scheme lately published, if earried 
out in its integrity, will give a constant supply of trained officers 
of all branches of the service, who will be willing enough to take 
service in the Reserve ; so thatthe formation of the cadres of more 
batteries and engineer a would not involve any augmen- 
tation of the already unwieldy ordnance regiments. 

However, in spite ofall that has been said and written on the sub- 
ject, and although general attention has so far been directed to the 
matter that the Times, abandoning suddenly the optimist view 
with which it had been accustomed to treat all army questions, is 
now employed vigorously in — out our military short- 
comings, till even its correspondents begin to cry out that it is 
going too far—even with this advocacy we are not very sanguine 
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that the business will be taken up in a thorough way by the War 


Department and carried out to completion. For this purpose we 
want a Minister with strong convictions; the thing can never be 
done by one who merely watches the barometer of public opinion 
to see how little is required of him and how little will satisfy the 
passing feelings of the country. Lord Cardwell did what he had 
to do very creditably; but certainly Lord Cardwell was not 
‘inspired with any strong passion to fill the rdle of army reformer ; 
nor is it unduly disparaging Mr. Hardy to say that he does not 
ae to be animated by any special enthusiasm for his work. 

or has what either of these Ministers has accomplished in this 
way been due to any impulse given by the Premiers under 
whom they were respectively serving. Mr. Gladstone hated military 
business of any sort, and Lord Beaconsfield has never shown the 
smallest interest in it. The result of these influences has been 
that, relatively to other nations, we have of late receded zather 
than advanced, and it is to be feared that we shall remain at this 
disadvantage until some statesman arises with sufficient enthusiasm 
and force of character to carry with him both his Cabinet and the 
country on the road to complete and effective reform. 


THE FLYING DUTCHMAN AT THE LYCEUM. 


ie legend of the seaman Van der Decken, doomed for his 
profane foolhardiness to wander until the end of time over 
the sea, as Ahasuerus was doomed to wander over the earth, offers 
a fine subject for treatment, narrative or dramatic, by an imagina- 
tive mind. The introduction to the book of the English version 
of Herr Wagner's opera reminds readers of the clever version of 
the story published many years ago in Blackwood, and of Heine's 
Memoirs of Herr von Schnabelewopski, from which Herr Wagner 
has taken the idea of the Duchman’s release from his doom. It 
seems likely also that the legend suggested to Edgar Poe one of his 
wildest and most striking stories, the MS. Found in a Bottle. 
The tale has been treated by Captain Marryat and by Fitzball, 
who made of it one of his once famous melodramas. Herr Wagner 
has contrasted with the grim terror of the original legend the story 
of a woman’s love for the wanderer which is the means of putting 
a term to his space of torment, and in doing this has found an 
opportunity for dwelling upon that conflict between the powers of 
and evil which is a prominent theme in Jannhduser and 
im. The Fliegende Hollénder was composed some while 
before either of these operas, and there are, we believe, certain 
disciples of the Wagnerian school who regard it as of little worth 
in that the composer followed in this production the ordinary rules 
of operatic writing which he has put aside in his later work. The 
music of the Flying Dutchman does not at any point produce upon 
us the same etfect, either of overwhelming grandeur or of deep 
pathos, caused by many in Tannhduser and Lohengrin; but 
the composer’s dramatic power runs throughout it with consider- 
able strength, if with less than is discovered in his later operas; 
and it may be that to many the existence of separate or separable 
airs, concerted pieces, and choruses will make it more acceptable 
than these. 

The overture to the opera, according to Herr Wagner's descrip- 
tion of it, indicates the Flying Dutchman’s ship driven before the 
storm :—* It approaches the coast, and anchor is cast near the 
land, where the vessel's master hopes to find the promised release 
from the terrible burden of his curse. We hear in the orchestra 
sympathetic and sorrowful strains, filling the heart with the pathos 
of prayer and lamentation which interpret the idea of the promised 
deliverance. Gloomily, despairingly, the accursed Van der Decken 
listens to these strains.” ‘There is a certain confusion of thought 
in this passage, from which it would seem that the doomed captain 
‘was accompanied in his wanderings by a band performing Herr 
Wagner's music. Wherever the strains come from, the Dutchman 
is moved by them to reflect how often he has neared the land with 

- his heart full of the same melancholy longing for death :—“ How 
many times has he directed the prow of his vessel through storm 
and wave towards the dwellings of men, which, once in every seven 
years, he is permitted to visit! How often did he imagine that the 
end of his woes had come! But, alas! how often, cruelly de- 
ceived, was he again compelled to sail on his endless, hopeless 
voyage! . . . Gaily, joyously, a vessel passes by; he hears 
the mirth and songs of the crew as they sail on towards their 
home. He alone cannot share their joy; in his furious career, as 
he rushes along on the wings of the storm, he terrifies the sailors, 
who flee from him, awe-stricken and aghast. From the depths of 
his fearful misery he cries out aloud for deliverance. A faithful 
woman alone can free him from his accursed thraldom in the 
terrible desert of his gloomy existence.” At last a woman ap 
who gives to him “a heart which has opened its infinite depths to 
the dreadful agony of the accursed one, and will sacrifice itself 
for his sake. . . . Before this heavenly vision the accursed 

burden falls from the unhappy man as his ship goes to 

—? The abyss of ocean swallows the vessel; but, puritied and 

, he rises from the waves, led upwards by the hand of his 

redemptress, and surrounded, as with a halo, by the dawning of an 


imperishable Love.” 

t might perha tter if this rhapsodical description of the 
detailed meaning were omitted. The con- 
veyed by instrumental music, which cannot have the precision 
of words, are not likely ever to be exactly the same to any two 


people ; and one would think that a great composer might trust his 


music to carry the right message to his hearers without the aid of 
written instructions as to his intention. In one of Hood’s stories 
a delirious patient is described who imagines that he is fiddling, 
and explains that such and such a passage indicates the beauty of 
the driving clouds and the bright colour of the sky. To which his 
nurse, a@ Quaker, replies, “ Friend, thee canst not fiddle blue.” 
However, if Herr Wagner cannot fiddle the Dutchman “sur 
rounded, as with a halo, by the dawning of an imperishable Love,” 
there is certainly much beauty in his overture, and the opposing 
ideas of Van der Decken’s doom and his release from it by a 
woman’s love are finely suggested in the music. A favourite and 
effective method of the composer's, of indicating an ever-increasing 
swell and storm of passion by means of the stringed instruments, is 
largely employed, and there is intense feeling and power in the 
contrast between the turmoil suggested by this and other means 
and the tender melody which prepares one to find that the 
Dutchman’s fate is not inevitable. 

The scene of the first act of the opera is in a bay on the Nor- 
wegian coast, where the ship of Daland,a merchant of the country, 
is at anchor. He has been driven ashore by a storm, which, how- 
ever, is now subsiding, and the crew go down below, while the 
steersman takes the watch, with a special injunction from Daland 
not to sleep. Accordingly, irvov avripodmov évréuvwv Gos, 
he betakes himself to singing an air in which he begs the south 
wind’s help to carry him home to his love. There is something 
rather jerky in the melody of this song, and this effect was in- 
creased rather than softened by the too hard and nasal delivery of 
Mr. Turner, who sang, however, correctly, and played his part 
with discretion. The steersman’s song unfortunately has the etfect 
of lulling him to sleep, instead of keeping him awake, and thus he 
does not see the arrival of the Flying Dutchman’s ship, from which 
the doomed man descends on shore, and then inan impressive reci- 
tative cries out on his desperate condition. Daland awakes, comes 
on the deck of his ship, and, giving a very gentle reproof to his 
sleepy watch, hails the Dutchman through a speaking-trumpet. 
The introduction of this instrument is a little unfortunate, as the 
ships are necessarily within a very few feet of each other; but even 
upon the larger stage of the old Dresden Theatre the etiect of this 
piece of business was somewhat ridiculous for the same reason. 
Upon this follows a duet between the Dutchman and Daland, in 
which the wanderer offers vast riches to the merchant in return 
for the shelter of his home. Daland readily agrees, and in further 
conversation it comes out that he has a fair daughter, whom the 
Dutchman instantly proposes to marry. This suggestion also 
Daland eagerly takes up, and, according to the English book, says 
in language which is perhaps confused by emotion :-— 

I give thee here my word— 
I mourn thy fate ; so generous as thou art, 
Proves thy good heart and true nobility. 
A son as [ would wish; and were thy wealth 
E’en not so great, I would not choose another. 


A fair breeze now springs up, and Daland’s crew, singing a chorus, 
are preparing to set a leaving the Dutchman to follow, as the 
curtain falls. 

The second act opens in Daland’s house with the bright 
“ Spinning Chorus,” which is probably the best known piece in the 
opera. Senta, Daland’s daughter, alone of all the girls appears 
listless and dispirited. It seems that she is betrothed to Hrik, a 
huntsman, who has, however, a dangerous rival in a portrait of 
the Flying Dutchman which hangs ‘on the wall, and with which 
Senta has fallen in love. Presently she sings a weird ballad de- 
scribing the Flying Dutchman’s doom and his chance of release 
from it, and follows this by declaring that she will be the means of 
saving him. Erik at this moment enters with the news of 
Daland’s arrival, and Mary Senta’s nurse, and the troop of spinning 
| girls go out with a lively and effective chorus to prepare for the 
| master’s reception. Then comes a somewhat tedious love scene 
, between Erik and Senta, during which he relates to her a dream 
; in which he has seen her sail away with the Dutchman, 
“Tis me he seeks! I’ll not despair ! 

To him! will his sorrows share!” 


cries Senta, and Erik rushes out just before Daland and his strange 
guest appear. Daland explains to his daughter the proposal which 
the foreigner has made, and leaves the two together. Upon this 
follows a duet of singular beauty and passion between Senta and 
Van der Decken, at the end of which Daland appears, and, finding 
that Senta has accepted the stranger's hand, takes them off to the 
feast which is prepared for his return. 

The scene of the third act is on the coast, with Daland’s house 
at one side. The ships of Daland and of the Flying Dutchman are 
seen at anchor. The Norwegian crew are making merry, singing 
and dancing to a bright and quaint movement. A chorus of girls 
join in the gaiety, but they attempt in vain to entice the black- 
clothed crew of the strange ship to come on shore and take their 
part in the feast. After many vain invitations the Norwegians get 
for all answer a chorus of fiend-like laughter, before which they go 
in affright into Daland’s house. Erik and Senta meet, and he re- 
proaches her with having broken her troth to him. While he 
recalls to her the occasion on which they became bound to each 
other, Van der Decken, who has come on deck, listens unobserved, 
and at the end of Erik's song leaves his ship to bid Senta 
farewell. He explains that any woman who breaks faith with 
him is punished with eternal damnation ; after what he has heard 
he cannot trust to Senta’s keeping her word to him, and to save 


her from the chance of doom he will set sail at once. He then 


| 
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announces himself to the crowd who rush in at Erik's cry for help 
as the Flying Dutchman and, leaping on board, disappears with 
his ship. Senta, resisting all endeavours to hold her back, throws 
herself into the sea, and at the same moment the doomed vessel, 
reappearing in the further grooves, breaks up and sinks, and from 
the spot where it goes down ascends a vision of Senta and the Dutch- 
man rising towards heaven, “ surrounded, as with a halo, by the 
dawning of an imperishable Love,” or, in plain words, by a lime- 
light. 

SThe end of the opera would be more impressive if this appear- 
ance of two illuminated “ doubles "—who, by the by, might be 
made to resemble the real actors more nearly in figure—could be 
omitted ; though it may no doubt be necessary to take some unmis- 
takable means of showing that the wanderer is at last released 
from his doom by Senta’s devotion. But, however well an 
apotheosis is managed upon the stage, it can hardly escape some 
tawdriness of effect. Even at the Grand Opera of Paris, where 
every possible resource of mechanical art. is employed in the ascent 
of Marguerite at the end of Faust, and a kind of soft glamour is 
given to the etiect by light clouds of rosy vapour which chase each 
other across the stage, one wishes that the news of her salvation 
could be given as it is in the original play. No doubt, however, 
many people would be displeased if the vision of the Dutchman and 
Senta were abolished. There are, to our thinking, one or two 
mistakes in the dramatic construction of the opera, good as it is in 
its general lines. The introduction of Erik seems to call for some 
better explanation than can be given to it. It gives, no doubt, 
greater force to Senta’s absolute devotion, but it is at the cost of 
making her break her word, and presumably Erik’s heart. The 
real explanation is of course that without this there would be no 
reason for her jumping into the sea. Again, as the Flying Dutch- 
man’s portrait has long hung—why, one does not learn—on 
Daland's wall, it is odd that no one but Senta and Erik should 
the original. 

The performance of the opera did great credit to Mr. 
Carl Rosa’s energy and skill. The chorus was remarkably 
steady and animated, and the orchestra, throughout good, was 
admirable in the playing of the overture. Mr. Santley’s acting 
as Van der Decken was singularly picturesque and impres- 
sive; he gave with great success the idea of a man struggling 
courageously, but ——— , With a terrible doom. His singing 
was throughout excellent both in feeling and execution. His 
performance in the duet with Senta in the second act was 
especially remarkable for delicacy and force. Mr. Santley’s con- 
— of the part resembles that of the late Herr Mitterwurzer, 
who was, we believe, the first singer who undertook it; and 
indeed the character could hardly be played in any other way by 
an intelligent actor; in execution, vocal and dramatic, Mr. 
Santley’s performance is far the better. Mlle. Torriani misses the 
poetry of Senta’s character, but sings the music correctly and acts 
tolerably. Mr. Packard, who plays Erik, has greatly improved in 
his acting since last year, and may probably continue to improve in 
that and in his singing, with which there is little fault to be found 
except a certain hardness and want of freedom. Daland is played 
by Mr. Stevens, whose performance did not altogether justify the 
expectations one might have formed of it. There was a curious 
heaviness and dulness both in his singing and acting, and his ap- 
pearance was not that of a man old enough to be Senta’s father. 
Lhe make-up of a singer is not the most important part of his 
performance, but neglect of this matter helps to Sotvey a spectator’s 
interest, 


JANE SHORE AT THE PRINCESS’S THEATRE. 


A one who takes an intelligent interest in dramatic art must 
have observed with satisfaction that there have of late been 
various indications of the growth of an improved taste in theatrical 
matters. The stupid and vulgar burlesques which at one time 
monopolized and disgraced the stage have now been almost wholly 
banished from it; and there is also a general reaction against 
the trivial realism of those so-called comedies of society, in 
which the clothes, the furniture, the lisp and drawl, and the 
general inanity of contemporary life are represented with such 
painful closeness. On the other hand, almost every experiment 
which has been made in the way of giving a higher tone and more 
imaginative range to the drama has been rewarded by encouraging 
support. The popularity of the Shakspeare revivals at the Lyceum 
has evidently shaken the faith of managers in their favourite 
maxim that high art never pays; and it is significant that one 
of them who had previously scouted the great dramatist as lead- 
ing to bankruptcy should now find himself obliged to have re- 
course to him once more, though in a mangled and distorted 
form. Even Colley Cibber’s Shakspeare is a great advance on such 
wooden, mechanical stuff as The Great City and the adaptations 
from Scott ; and it may be hoped that the taste thus developed 
will hereafter be turned to better account. Moreover, the success 
which has also attended such nme as AU for Her, the fairy 
legends of Mr. Gilbert, and Mr. Wills’s historical romances, proves 
that there is, on the part of the public, abundant appetite and 


appreciation for the poetical drama, if managers only chose to | 


cultivate it. We do not mean to suggest that theatrical repre- 
sentations should be reduced to any one type; and it would of 
course be a great misfortune if that should ever happen. The 
Vitality of the stage necessarily requires a healthy variety both of 


style and subject, and it is satisfactory to see that one class of 
play which has hitherto been too much neglected seems at last to 

ve a chance of having justice done to it. It is sometimes said 
that the literature of the —_ has sunk to a low point because 
there are no writers capable of keeping it —_ the proper standard ; 
but it should be remembered that a rich harvest cannot be ex- 
pected without preliminary cultivation. There is no reason to 
suppose that dramatic genius has died out in our country, but 
it is natural enough that it should languish under such sorry 
patronage as it has been receiving from modern managers ; 
and even now it has a struggle to display itself. This difli- 
culty cannot be removed all at once; for the existing system 
of the stage is unfortunately rather against reform, and a new 
class of actors must, to a certain extent, be created before a 
higher class of plays can be efficiently performed. The gabbling 
and mumbling which so often pass for elocution on the stage must 
be given up; actors, and especially actresses, must learn to articu- 
late distinctly, and also to acquire the power of representing deeper 
and more vivid emotions than they are at present content with. 
The importance of a movement in this direction can hardly be 
overrated ; for as dramatic literature grows in power and dignity, 
so will histrionic skill and genius, and each will give a healthy 
stimulus to the other. 

We have been led into these remarks by a drama entitled 
Jane Shore, and written by Mr. W. G. Wills, the author of 
Charles I. and other pieces, which has just been produced at 
the Princess's Theatre, with Miss Heath in the principal part. 
It has, it appears, for some time had considerable success in 
various parts of the country, but this is the first opportu- 
nity that has been found for performing it in London. It 
cannot be said that it is a great play; but it has, in the 
present condition of the stage, two strong claims to favourable 
consideration. In the first place, it is not a mere translation 
or adaptation, but, as the writer justly describes it, “an entirely 
new and original” work; and in the next place, it is an 
attempt to give a more polished form and higher imaginative 
scope to dramatic composition. As to the general conception 
of the principal characters and some of the incidents of this play, 
there is ample room for criticism; but its li quality is 
undoubtedly of a superior kind, and shows a power not only of 
epigrammatic point, but of poetical ion. The story of Jane 
Shore is an old and familiar one, and ) penn than once served 
the purpose of a drama. There is an old play on the subject by 
Nicholas Rowe, which, though a piece of wretched fustian, held the 
stage for many years; the part of the heroine having been played 
by such eminent actresses as Mrs. Oldfield, who appeared init on its 
first production in 1714, Mrs. Pritchard, Peg Woflington, Mrs. 
Canning (mother of the statesman), Mrs. Siddons, Miss O'Neill, 
and others. In this, however, Jane Shore does not stand alone ; 
for there is a sort of second heroine, Lady Alicia (also once repre- 
sented by Mrs. Siddons), and a prominent feature of the piece is 
the entanglement and ruin of Lord Hastings—a part several 
times played by Garrick—through his love for both. Till near 
the end or the play, Jane’s husband is supposed to be dead, though 
in reality he is watching over her in disguise. For a time, how- 
ever, he loses sight of her after she has been condemned to wander 
about under the charge of a “ churlish guard,” 

Who menace those with death that bring her comfort, 
And drive all succour from her ; 
but at last, just as she is on the point of death from ill-usage and 
starvation, he comes upon her, and she dies forgiven in his arms. 
According to the popular legend, which has been embodied in a 
ballad, Jane Shore died miserably in a ditch; and she has been 
identified with the origin of the name of Shoreditch. As a 
matter of fact, however, it appears that she did not perish either 
from destitution or in a ditch; for we have the authority of Sir 
Thomas More, who had seen her in her old age, for believing that, 
after the death of her Royal paramour, she passed in a similar 
capacity to Hastings, “on whom she somewhat doted in the King’s 
life,” and that she lived more than forty years after her disgrace 
and penance. Of her character More says:—“ Many the King had, 
but her he loved, whose favour, to say the truth—for sin it were 
to belie the Devil—she never abused to any man’s hurt, but to 
many @ man’s comfort and relief; and now she beggeth of many 
aman this day living that at this day had d if she had 
not been.” There can be no doubt that she took pride and pleasure 
in the grandeur and influence which her questionable position gave 
her. In Shakspeare’s Richard III., in a conversation between 
Clarence and Gloster, she is spoken of as rivalling the Queen 
in power, so that, as Gloster says to his brother, who quite 
agrees with him :— 
I think it is our way, 


If we will keep our favour with the King, 
To be her men and wear her livery. 


And then follows a description of her :— 


We speak no treason, man ; we say the King 

Is wise and virtuous ; and his noble Queen 

Well struck in years, fair and not jealous. 

We say that Shore’s wife hath a pretty foot, 

A cherry lip, 

A bonny eye, a passing pleasing tongue. 
It would seem, therefore, that what is known of Jane Shore histo- 
rically shows that she was a woman who deserted her husband 
and sold herself to the King, and that she was quite at home 
in this position and fully enjoyed it. It may also be believad 
that she was not of a malicious disposition, and that she cultivated 
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popularity 2 benevolence to the poor and her favours to the 
courtiers. t there is no reason for imagining that she was at 
any time a saintly —_ Having incurred the hostility of the 
Duke of Gloster—Dr. Lingard suggests that the Duke’s motive 
was to direct the attention of the people to the dissolute conduct 
of the deceased monarch, and prepare their minds for the dis- 
appearance of the young princes and his own advancement—Jane 
Shore was accused of witchcraft, and, this indictment having 
failed, was next charged with the crime of adultery, as to which 
there was no question. She was therefore sentenced to perform 
penance in St. Paul’s church, and then to walk barefooted through 
some of the adjoining streets. After which she seems to have 
found another protector, who was not her husband, and to have 
lived to a good old age, finally subsisting by beggary. 

Mr. Wills, who is certainly justified in calling his play “new 
and original,” also calls it an ‘‘ historical drama,” and no doubt it 
deserves the title of historical as much as most dramas of the kind ; 
but it is to some extent a perversion of historical truth. We are 
quite ready to admit that in a good play, as in the main this is, 
such a circumstance is of little consequence ; and we are not at all 
disposed to be pedantic on the subject. At the same time, it 
seems unnecessary to call a play “ historical” when history, as far 
as it is known, is distorted and disguised in it. Mr. Wills has a 
perfect right, as a dramatist, to give the rein to his imagination, 
and to exhibit his heroine in any light that he chooses. But in that 
case he should give her an imaginary name. This is not the only 
instance in which Mr. Wills has taken history into his own hands, 
and though strict historical accuracy may not in itself be of 
importance in a play, it is hardly fair to confuse the public 
mind as to historical characters by pure romance about them. Mr. 
Wills undoubtedly idealizes a good deal in this instance, and indeed 
it is almost a pity that he did not idealize even more, and invent a 
— of his own, without reference to history. In that case he 
might have made Jane simply an unfortunate woman who had some- 
how gone astray through no fault of her own, and had been utterly 
wretched during her disreputable career. To some extent he 
suggests this, for it is hinted that she was seized and carried off 
to the palace—of which there is, we believe, no-proof—and that 
she regretted being separated from her husband and child. How- 
ever, he himself introduces her to us apparently enjoying her 
grandeur and luxury, and by no means disposed to quit her 
place of her own accord. She comes among the courtiers from 
the bedside of the dying King, richly arrayed as if for a ball, 
and plays her part as the Royal favourite without any apparent 
disrelish. She is demonstratively affectionate to the poor who 
come for alms, as if her charity were an excuse for her misconduct. 
It is true that when the young Prince Edward asks her why his 
mother hates her, the childish voice startles her into remembrance 
of her own boy ; but she shows no sign of prevision of her own fate 
when the King dies, and her answer to the Queen, who suddenly 
enters and upbraids her, displays a strange blindness to her own 
position. She talks of herself as 


Snatched from a happy home, and more a victim 
Than sinner against thee ; 


represents herself as the nurse, rather than mistress, of the 
Where wert thou, 

‘When I sat waking through the bitter night, 

Harking in terror to the painful moans 

And wild delirium of a dying King, 

In vigil on the embers of his life, 

Left to my care by thee? Heaven knoweth this ; 

It was a task laid on me, not usurped ; 

If thou hast lost his heart, why thank thyself. 


In short, she tells the Queen that she thinks herself the better woman 
of the two. Indeed,throughout the piece Jane exhibits rather more 
pity for herself than contrition for her crime. She does not seem 
to be at all prepared for what would probably happen to her on 
the King’s death, and is astonished at being driven from Court, 
and seeing all her flatterers and pensioners, even the beggars at her 
gate, turn their backs upon her as soon as she is displaced. She is 
also rather surprised by her husband's prompt rejection of her, 
as “a wife all penitent, who ever loved thee”; and strangely 
proclaims, having just emerged from pollution, that “her sin is 

me from her,” and that it was “ not too great for an atonement.” 

e whole delineation of the character would be much 
strengthened, as well as made more consistent, if this strain of 
self-justification were not adopted at the outset, and if Jane 
more fully and frankly ized her true position. In any 
case, the interview with her husband, which is necessarily in a 
very melancholy and painful key, might with advantage be somewhat 
curtailed. After this, however, the heroine goes through a process 
of expiation which at last succeeds in securing the sympathy 
which the author apparently claims for her from the first. Tempted 
by promises of reinstatement in her former splendour, she steadfastly 
withstands the solicitations of Richard, Duke of Gloster, to 
help him to remove his brother's children from his way by im- 
peaching the chastity of her enemy the Queen; and, having in- 
curred his utmost vengeance by her refusal, she has to endure the 
extremities of bodily suffering and privation. In the end Grist, 
a master baker, and friend of Henry Shore, saves her from the 
ruffianly attendants who have been ordered by Richard to follow 
her about, and to debar her from all food and shelter, and gives 
her the bread for which she is perishing; and her husband, who 
has also come to her assistance, is moved by the greatness of her 
suffering to restore her to his forgiveness, and to her child, whom 


she su to be dead. The close of the fourth act, with her 
wild despairing clutch at the food brought by Grist, and the 
rescue by her husband, is the great situation of the piece; and, in 
its power of exciting the audience, one whose effectiveness has 
rarely been surpassed. A fifth act follows, showing her restoration 
to the peace and joys of home and to her child, which rather 
weakens the impression of what has just preceded, but is too short 
to destroy it. 

We have pointed out what we think is an error in the historical, 
and also, in some degree, in the artistic construction of the piece, 
and think it would have been better for the author to have boldly 
faced Jane Shore's actual position, instead of trying to disguise it. 
At the same time there undoubtedly remains a highly poetical and 
touching picture, which is rendered with great force as well as 
sweetness - Miss Heath, an accomplished actress who will be well 
remembered as a member of Mr. Charles Kean’s company at this 
theatre, though she has since been away from town. ‘The tone of 
the play is unavoidably somewhat melancholy; but the simple natu- 
ralness and poetic grace of Miss Heath’s personation conquer the 
sympathies of the audience, and keep up their interest in the story 
to the end. In the opening scene, which is a bright and lively 
representation of a Court gathering, she gives the idea of one who 
is winning by her manners and her kindly, yet dignified, courtesy, 
as well as by her personal charms; and this throws up, in touching 
contrast, the intense agony of her subsequent persecution and 
sufferings. The character is a difficult one to play, as, except in 
the first act, it is altogether sombre and expressive of diflerent 
degrees of mental and physical anguish, so that in some hands it 
might have been open to the charge of monotony; but this the 
skill of Miss Heath is able to avoid. Indeed the refined power 
of her acting, with its remarkable combination of force and 
tenderness, would in itself suffice to make the performance an 
important one. The part of the injured husband is naturally 
somewhat ungrateful, nor is there much scope in that of the 
Duke of Gloster; but both are creditably played. The rough, 
quaint character and epigrammatic bluntness of Grist, who stands 
manfully by Jane in the worst of her troubles, evidently take the 
fancy of the audience. A word of praise must also be bestowed 
on the mounting and scenery of the piece, which was picturesque 
and striking, without being ostentatious. It should also be said 
that not a little of the success of the play is due to the very 
distinct and audible pronunciation of which Miss Heath set the 
example, which the others loyally followed. A well-written play 
of genuine sentiment and interest, distinguished by at least one 
situation of extraordinary power, and rendered with rare finish of 
artistic execution by the principal performer, and which, besides 
its other merits, is clearly heard, is sufficiently uncommon in these 
days to deserve special commendation. 


NEWMARKET FIRST OCTOBER MEETING. 


os Committee of the Jockey Club appointed to revise the 
tules of racing have presented their Report, which will be 
formally taken into consideration at the general meeting of the 
Club in the Houghton week. We shall thus have another oppor- 
tunity of examining the alterations in racing law which by that 
time will have received the sanction of the supreme tribunal of the 
Turf; and we will only remark now that the proposals of the 
Committee, though pointing without exception in the right 
direction, seem to us in more than one instance to be marked by 
timidity, and by a desire to patch up admitted evils rather than to 
eradicate them, Take, for example, the question of assumed 
names. The Jockey Club have shown their disapprobation of the 
use of fictitious names both by example—for not a single member of 
the Club at the present time runs horses, so far as we are aware, 
save in his own name—and by levying a tax on those who avail 
themselves of a very questionable privilege. It is now proposed to 
increase that tax from ten to fifty guineas a year, from which we 
gather that the Committee wish to record their strong dislike to 
the custom of registering assumed names, but hope to get rid of it 
by the side wind of a pecuniary penalty, rather rh by an edict of 
absolute prohibition. We have never heard a single argument 
adduced in favour of allowing an owner of horses who is ashamed 
of his taste for racing being publicly known to conceal himself under 
an alias. The small fry of racing men who would adopt assumed 
names in order to be better able to hoodwink the public may be held 
in check by the imposition of an annual tax of fifty guineas, which 
would undoubtedly prove expensive to a confederacy making use 
of half a dozen assumed names ; though the possibilities of plunder 
on the Turf are sufficient to reconcile a gang of adventurers to an 
outlay of a few hundred pounds before operations can be com- 
menced. But to the higher class of owners of racehorses a charge 
of fifty guineas is hardly of more importance than a charge of ten. 
We have never been able to discover what advartage these latter 
obtain by their attempts at disguise. There are two or three 
conspicuous racing men at the present time who run under 
fictitious names; but everybody, including the stupidest old uncle 
or aunt whose observation it might be convenient to avoid, weil 
knows what their real names are, and, for all we can see, they 
might as well keep in their own pockets the money they pay for a 
useless privilege. As for the racing man of a lower stamp who 
gladly avails himself of a cloak to hide his malpractices, neither 
for fifty nor yet for five hundred pounds should he be permitted 
to retain an indulgence which offers facilities for the grossest 
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abuses ; so that, on the whole, we regret that the Committee did 
not see their way to the bolder course of sweeping away altogether 
a practice the continuance of which is of no benefit to any persons 
pe connexion with the national sport of horseracing is to 
be desired. Other recommendations of the Committee, those 
especially which tend to the discouragement of paltry race 
meetings, of short-distance races, and of frivolous objections, seem 
to be conceived in the best interests of racing; and there is fair 
reason to hope that before another season begins some ad- 
vance will have been made toward the establishment of a sound 
and sensible code of racing law. The necessities of the times have 
probably prevented the Committee from recommending that the 
minimum weight in handicaps should be raised. Much as such a 
reform is to be desired, there is, we fear, little chance of its being 
accepted by the present generation of racing men. 
e may now take a rapid glance at the principal events of the 
First October meeting, when the autumn campaign at the head- 
uarters of racing was opened with a very fair share of success. 
he Great Eastern Handicap indeed dwindled down to very small 
dimensions, only twenty-one of the original entry having accepted, 
and only seven out of those twenty-one coming to the post. As soon 
as the weights appeared, it was generally remarked that the handi- 
cap was a bad one, and the critics pronounced that the race was 
entirely at the mercy of either Timour or Hazeldean. Undoubtedly 
both those horses were admitted at very lenient weights ; but, as 
it turned out, the handicapper knew his business better than those 
who undertook to correct him; for though there were only seven 
runners, there was a desperately close finish between four of 
the seven, and only a neck and two heads separated the first 
from the fourth. Certainly the favourite, Timour, won, as 
everybody said he was bound to win; but he had nothing 
to s at the finish, and Prince Arthur had all the best 
of the struggle up to within a few strides of the chair. 
The winner was receiving 12 lbs. from Lord Falmouth’s 
cast off, and therefore there was nothing very brilliant about the 
performance; and had not the majority of the subscribers been so 
unnecessarily discontented with the weights allotted to their 
horses, it is very likely that Prince Soltykoff’s horse would have 
failed to carry off the prize. The recollections of last year’s Cesare- 
witch and Cambridgeshire, each of which was a gift to one highly 
favoured animal, have made owners somewhat sore as to the treat- 
ment accorded to their horses; and as, in the belief of many 
good judges, the important autumn handicaps are just as great 


certainties this year, it is not wonderful that the first of the 
four, which seemed positively flung into the lap of the owner of | 
Timour, should have been abandoned to him almost without a | 
pretence of serious competition. The October Handicap, on the | 
other hand, attracted, as in the two preceding years, a field of 
twelve—the largest, by the way, of the week—but the competitors 
were for the most part of very moderate quality, and the race fell 
to Newport, a daughter of Lord of the Isles and Miss Sheppard, 
. the latter of whom won the Newmarket Handicap six years ago. 
Some of the minor handicaps of the week were more interesting. 
In the First Welter Timour proved unequal to a second 
struggle in one afternoon, and was beaten by the moderate Joseph ; 
and in the Ditton there was a fine finish between La Coureuse 
and old Lilian, the French mare ultimately winning by a length. 
Lilian, despite the ceaseless work she has gone through, went 
up the Criterion hill with her old dash, and only the determined 
riding of Glover brought La Coureuse tirst past the winning-post. 
In the Moulton Handicap Twine the Plaiden followed up her 
successes at Doncaster by cantering away from a good field, in- 
cluding La Seine, Eve, Timour, and Barnes; and in the Free 
Handicap, over the last five furlongs of the Rowley mile, Ecossais 
took his revenge on Lowlander for the beating the son of Dalesman 
gave him at Doncaster. Then, it will be remembered, Ecossais 
could only.live with Lowlander for a quarter of a mile; but now 
he left him at the end of a furlong, and galloped away from him 
at his pleasure, Kaleidoscope pressing him hard at the finish for 
second place. This was not the only reverse experienced by Low- 
lander last week. In the Kentford Stakes, run over the Bretby 
Stakes course, the son of Dalesman essayed to give Hesper 28 lbs, 
for the three years between them, but was beaten easily by a length 
and a half. In the spring the same pair ran together at a differ- 
ence of 30lbs., and Hesper won by a neck. It did not seem, 
therefore, altogether judicious to lay extravagant odds on Low- 
lander this time, though we are aware that his first defeat by 
Hesper was generally regarded as a lucky—or unlucky—accident. 
The second duel, however, between the pair was much more 
decisive than the first, and Hesper had the best of it from 
beginning to end. ‘The fact is that, though Lowlander 
has done great things, he cannot be called a great horse, for 
he will never try when the pinch comes. Lowlander sailing 
away with the lead and having all things pleasant for himself, 
and Lowlander endeavouring to recover a lead which has been 
snatched from him, are two very different animals; and a stone 
would not bring them together. The former appears the model of 
a racehorse, galloping with a superb stride and with the ease and 
regularity of a machine; the latter rolls about like a great unwieldy 
hippopotamus. Of the remaining weight-for-age races, the four- 
year-old Triennial, from the Ditch in, was won by Regalade, who, 
despite her recent indifferent running, had no difficulty in dis- 
posing of Finis and Skotzka. The Grand Duke Michael Stakes 
ell to Hellenist, who had nothing of importance, save All Heart, 
to beat, and Lord Rosebery’s impostor resigning the struggle with 


his usual faintheartedness directly he was called upon, Lord Ailes- 


bury’s horse, who ran very forward in the St. for a mile 
and a quarter, drew away very — at the fini The three- 
year-old Triennial was secured by Camembert, after a fine finish 
with Twine the Plaiden, Great Tom being beaten three lengths 
from the leading pair; and the St. Leger fell to Coltness, who 
threw all the recent three-year-old form into hopeless confusion by 
galloping right away from Skylark and Camembert, the former 

ing beaten by twelve lengths, and the latter fairly distanced. 
According to this running, Coltness ought to have been very near 
winning the St. Leger. 

When the programme of the First October Meeting was pub- 
lished, every one foretold that Lord Falmouth’s colours would 
have a good week, and certainly there seemed several races which 
he could hardly lose. Fortune, however, was very unkind to the 
black and white sleeves, and the solitary victory of Lady 
Golightly in the two-year-old Triennial failed to make up for a 
host of disappointments. The beautiful winner of the Champagne 
Stakes had no difficulty in cantering away from her two opponents ; 
but in the other two-year-old races of the week, which, as usual, 
were numerous and interesting, her stable companions failed to 
imitate her example. The good-looking Blue Riband won the 
Hopeful, and the better-looking Verneuil, whose promising per- 
formance at Doncaster we duly commemorated, carried off the rich 
Buckenham Stakes from Silvio, supposed to be nearly the best of 
Lord Falmouth’s formidable string of two-year-olds. The flying 
Crann Tair won the First October Plate in the style she showed at 
the July meeting, and in Il Gladiatore, who defeated seven oppo- 
nents over the Bretby Stakes course, Gladiateur has left a worthier 
representative of his name and fame than we have seen since 
Hero came to an untimely end. The Snailwell Stakes turned 
out quite a miniature Middle Park Plate, and the field of eleven 
boasted of winners like Bruce, Warrior, Shillelagh, Tantalus, 
and Polly Perkins. The victory of Bruce was highly grati- 
fying to those who have always held a high opinion of 
the son of King o’ Scots and Recluse; but that Sir Garnet 
should run him to half a length is decidedly puzzling. Either 
the latter must have made astonishing improvement since his 
last appearance ——— or the winning two-year-old form of 
the year must be bad. : 

The Rutland Stakes, for which Fieldfare, an exceedingly good- 
looking, though on this occasion unfortunate, two-year-old of 
Lord Falmouth’s, and Prince Giles the First, of whose WeSS 
wonderful reports were spread abroad, were included in the field, 
went to the credit of Leopold—another triumph of French skill in 
breeding and training; and, with two such two-year-olds in his 
stable as Verneuil and Leopold, Count Lagrange may flatter him- 
self with the hope of playing a conspicuous in some of the 
three-year-old contests of 1877. Finally, the First October Stakes 
were carried off by Chevron, who was suited by the half-mile course, 
and who was also favoured by fortune in the race, Blue Riband, 
his most formidable opponent, bolting out of the course at a time 
when he was holding a good lead, and to all appearances had the 
race at his mercy. On the whole, the interest ot the First October 
week was well sustained from first to last; and the ce of 
so many good-looking two-year-olds, such as Verneuil, Leopold, 
Il Gladiatore, Blue Riband, Bruce, Fieldfare, and Lady Golightly, 
gave additional éclat to a branch of sport in which the first of the 
three autumn meetings at Newmarket is not unfrequently deficient. 


REVIEWS. 


HISTORICAL STUDY IN SPAIN.* 


T was not without reason that the American historian of 
Spanish literature wound up his account of the vernacular 
Chronicles of Spain with the declaration that “the whole series, 
from Alfonso the Wise to the accession of Charles V., is unrivalled 
in richness, in variety, and in pict ue and poetical elements.” 
No one indeed can acquire a tithe of Mr. Ticknor’s knowledge of the 
subject without endorsing his opinion heartily, and without feel- 
ing moreover that, not only the Chronicles, but the matterchronicled, 
is in the highest sense rich and picturesque—that, in short, the 
history of Spain from the fall of the Gothic monarchy in 712 to 
the conquest of Granada in 1492 is perhaps the most truly epical 
of all historical subjects. From 1500 onwards the history of the 
Peninsula becomes so much material for the philosopher. The 
modern Liberal mind is accustomed to regard the moral and con- 
stitutional lessons of Spain’s decline as among the commonplaces 
of historic thought, and to most men nowadays the idea of 
Spanish history means little in itself, but means a great deal when 
connected, as they habitually connect it, with certain other ideas 
of free government and free churches on the one hand, and of 
despotic government and enslaved churches on the other. The 
present condition of Spain and the historical causes of that condi- 
tion have been used, and will be used, again and again to point 
the arguments and fortify the conclusions of Liberal political 
speculation. All this is fair enough. For the present, whatever 
e future may hold in store for her, Spain must be content to act as 

a warning to Europe. Nevertheless it is worth while at intervals 
to endeavour to throw oneself back to the other side of the year 1500 
* Cronicus de los Reyes de Castilla. Ordenadas Don Cayetano Rosell. 
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—to the times when Spain was not declining but growing, and when 
her history was a record, not of shame and humiliation, but rather 
of peculiar and coveted glory in the eyes of all Europe. After 
1500, in spite of the splendour of her sixteenth century, her decay 
ins; a decay complicated by many causes, some subtle, some 
obvious, But down to that date the outlines of her history are 
singularly vivid and simple, and its general course had been such 
as almost to warrant the dreams of universal monarchy which 
ssessed the nation under Philip IJ, No other European nation 
fad been so sternly tried; no other had triumphed so signally. 
From the success of the Mahommedan power in the eighth cen- 
tury down to the overthrow of its last stronghold by the Catholic 
sovereigns, one guiding motive, and one only, had marked the his- 
tory of Spain. The aim of the nation had not been constitutional 
rogress, or religious liberty, or commercial prosperity ; the Spaniard 
had but one aim and one policy—to be rid of the unbeliever. At 
home his individual passions and interests entangled him again and 
again in civil wars which delayed the nation in the attainment of its 
great end; but these lesser strifes died away, only that the main 
struggle which was the breath of Spanish life might take once more 
the chief place. This is pre-eminently true of the first five centuries 
of modern Spain, from the mythical hero-times in the Asturias down 
to the conquest of Seville and Cordova by St. Ferdinand in the first 
halfof the thirteenth century; but, although from the days of St. Fer- 
dinand onwards the evénts in the drama are fewer and less striking, 
and the national feeling towards the remaining Mahommedan State 
seems as time goes on to take a more languid and tolerant tinge, 
the temper of the nation remained really unchanged. The civil 
wars of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries and the literary 
revival under John II. for a time secured the frontier of Granada, 
but the passionate self-training of five hundred years had done its 
work, and under a pair of national and orthodox rulers Spain was 
once more ready and eager to resume her old task. A flood-tide of 
national enthusiasm carried Ferdinand and Isabella to Granada, 
and in 1492 Columbus from the camp of the Catholic Sovereigns 
saw the silver cross rising from the towers of the Alhambra, and 
the end of Spain’s long crusade. 

Of this campaign of more than seven centuries Spain’s vernacular 
Chronicles are the best and most characteristic relics. The tirst of 
thém dates from about 1250, and the last genuine Chronicle 
is perhaps that of Ferdinand and Isabella by Hernando del 
Pulgar. As historical documents they are often extremely per- 
= to the modern student, and very little more has yet been 

one towards controlling and sifting them than had been done in 
the sixteenth century by Mariana and Zurita, the founders of modern 
history inSpain. This 68th volume of the Biblioteca Espanula—a col- 
lection in many — most creditable to Spanish industry and to the 
enterprise of the well-known Madrid publisher, Seiior Rivadeneyra— 
is not, onthe whole, anencouraging sign of thestate of historical study 
in Spain at the present moment. The work of Seior Amador de 
Rios and of Professor Gayangos is testimony enough that the Penin- 
sula possesses eminent historical students ; but the general standard 
of historical attainment and execution seems to us just now below that 
of other countries. The present volume, for instance, undertakes 
to do kindred work to that of our Rolls series; not indeed to print 
fresh manuscript matter, but to reprint tive early Chronicles, some 
of which have become too scarce and costly to be generally ac- 
cessible. Had Professor Stubbs or Professor Brewer undertaken 
such a book, it is easy to imagine what careful prefaces, what 
ample notes, what minute sifting of chronological points would 
have been —— for the readers help. In the first place, the 
amount of work edited would have been halved. An English 
editor would be loth to undertake the editing of five distinct 
Chronicles at one sitting—Chronicles, too, extending over seven 
reigns and part of an eighth, and over some hundred and ten years. 
Two of them, moreover, are among the most important of Spanish 
Chronicles, and of these one, that of Alfonso XL, is full of 
faulty chronology, which a careful use of contemporary sources 
should have enabled an editor to set straight; while the other, 
Ayala’s famous Chronicle of Pedro the Cruel and his immediate 
successors, has given rise to so many controversies, and touches 
points of such general European interest that it surely de- 
served more than a paragraph or two in a scanty general preface. 
It was scarcely worth while to re-edit the Chronicle of Alfonso XI. 
at all, unless the edition was to beacritical one. The Spanish Aca- 
demy of History published an excellent and well-printed edition 
of the text in 1787, which is still easily obtainable. And it had 
already done the same for Ayala in 1779. So that it can scarcely 
be pleaded, with to these two Chronicles at least, that their 
rarity made any reproduction of their texts a boon to the general 
reader. Critical editions of both are much needed, and perhaps 
Professor Gayangos would be the fittest man living to undertake 
that of Alfonso XI. As to the other three—the short Chronicles of 
Alfonso X., of his son Sancho IV., and his grandson Ferdi- 
nand IV.—however valuable they may be as literary curiosities, 
— of no high worth historically, and certainly have no claim 
to be ranked side by side with the work of Villazan and Ayala, 
without a word of explanation to the reader. 

Still, whatever may be the defects of the present volume, it is 
something that Spain should be able to occupy herself with such 
work at all. The fortunes of Spanish historical study during the 
last hundred and fifty years are full indeed of an almost pathetic 
interest, and nowhere are they better illustrated than by the 
archives of the Royal Academy of History, founded by Philip V. 
in 1738, and now existing and working in id. The reign of 
the first Spanish Bourbon was marked by several attempts on the 


part of both Court and people to revive the departed literary 
glories of the Peninsula, and to raise both serious studies and 

oetry out of the inconceivable degradation into which the preva- 
oon of cultismo and of the worst forms of literary servility had 
dragged them during the miserable reign of Charles Il, In 1714 
the Spanish Academy, dedicated to “ the cultivation and establish- 
ment of the purity of the Castilian language,” was founded by Royal 
decree, in avowed imitation of Richelieu’s famous society; and its 
members began almost immediately upon the great Dictionary which 
is still the charge and honour of the Association. Three years before, 
what is now the splendid Biblioteca Nacional of Madrid had been 
founded and moderately endowed; its charter directing that the 
King’s confessor should be in all future time its Director. Local 
Academies sprang up in other parts of the kingdom, notably at 
Barcelona, once the centre of a language and literature no less 
famous than that of Castile, and interest in literary matters became 
the fashion. But all these efforts from without did little, and. 
could do little, for a nation whose very life-springs seemed ex- 
hausted. Of all the dreary reading of modern times, perhaps the 
elegant literature of Spain in the last century is the most dreary. 
Something, however, was done towards organizing what might 

rove to be aricher future, and the foundation, especially of the 
toyal Academy of History in 1738, has led since to many results 
honourable to Spain, and may lead, we trust, to many more. It 
was endowed out of the revenues formerly appropriated to the 
Royal official chroniclers, a class which had existed in Spain per- 
haps from the time of Alfonso XI., and which had included many 
illustrious names in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. The 
Royal decree which founded it made it the inspector of all an- 
tiquities which had been discovered, or should be discovered, 
in Spain, and annexed to its endowment the single condition 
of going on with the great Espaiia Sagrada of Florez, a labo- 
rious and exhaustive collection of Church documents. Tor 
nearly a hundred years after its foundation the Academy existed 
more or less prosperoualy. It undertook work of various kinds, 
some important, some unimportant ; it published two or three new 
volumes of the Espaiia Sagrada; above all, it promised great. 
things for the future. In 1789 it published its first volume of 
Memorias, and by 1832 it had issued six more; not a great deal 
of work measured by our modern standard, but fair enough for a 
country distracted both with revolution and invasion, and which 
shed its blood in the War of Independence only to find itself 
handed over at the conclusion of peace to the sullen despotism of 
Ferdinand VII. In 1832 dark times overtook the Academy of 
History, and for twenty years it published no more Memuorias. 
The Carlist war absorbed both the revenues and the attention of 
the nation, and the studies which belong to peace disappeared, 
engulfed in the stormy waters of the time. Unnoticed and unpaid— 
for its endowments were curtailed in 1835 to a nominal sum, and 
even this pittance it was often unable to obtain—the Academy 
struggled gallantly on in the background, publishing what it 
could and waiting for brighter days. Some of its best work 
indeed was produced during these years, such as an excellent 
edition of the minor legislative works of Alfonso X., and two 
volumes of the Acts and Ordinances of ancient Cortes. In 1847 
it was re-organized, and in 1852 it issued the eighth volume of its 
Memortas:— 

At last [says the Director’s preface] this Academy is able to resume the 
publication of its Memoirs, interrupted for so many years. The causes of 
this long suspension are to be sought in the circumstances of the times, 
which, agitated by the present, have been but little favourable to the study 
of the past, in the losses and deaths of many of its members, and in the 
failure of its revenues. 


Twenty-four years have now passed since this fresh start, and 
still the Academy has accomplished very little of striking interest, 
unless we are to accept a long-promised edition of the Chronicle 
of Ferdinand IV., published in 1860, and of which, by the 
way, the editor of the volume before us has made wholesale 
use. Since 1852 the political circumstances of Spain have 
been scarcely more favourable to the development of historical 
studies than they were before that year. Now indeed there is a 
breathing time, and while the present truce of parties lasts, the 
Spanish student may hope to find a better audience for his work 
than he has enjoyed for many years. To the Academy of History, 
with its rich collections and its honourable traditions, we may now 
fairly look for some new impulse in the field of Spanish history— 
for at least the fulfilment ot its old promises. There is no lack of 
work befure it. The national and local archives of Spain are 
among the richest in Europe; but where are her Calendars of 
State Papers? Her Chronicles, from the literary point of view at 
least, are an unrivalled series; but they all want editing afresh. 
Of several of them, especially of the earliest and finest of them all, the 
Cronica General of Altonsu X., only bad sixteeuth or seventeenth 
century copies are current, while well-preserved MSS. of them 
are to be found in the Biblioteca Nacional and elsewhere, to which 
a modern editor might have recourse. On the other hand, the 
great materials of Mispano-Moorish history, with which that of 
Christian Spain is so intimately connected, have still to be woven 
into their night place as parts of the whole. Since the days when 
Conde published his history of the Arabic Domination in Spain, a 
book of immoderate ignorance and pretension combined, and 
Casiri put together his creditable but insufficient extracts irom 
Arabic MSS. in the Escurial, the kuowledge of Mahommedan 
Spain has made great progress in and out of the Peniusula. 
Now, in these days of Professor Dozy of Leyden, a man of immense 
learning on all points connected with the Arabic side of Spanish 
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history, and of Professor Gayangos, whose knowledge of the his- 
tory and literature of both races has been patiently accumulated 
during many diligent years, it will be scarcely possible again to 
attempt a Hr of Spain, still less of Mahommedan Spain, as 
various French and German savants have done since the be- 

inning of the century, without a knowledge of Arabic. Let us 
Fe patient, says Professor Dozy, and give all our efforts to the 
printing and editing of texts. Too many unsuccessful attempts at 
more ambitious things have been made already, with the single 
result that the history of Spain has still to be written. Professor 
Dozy is quite right. A time of careful preparation is much needed. 
After it, perhaps—if the era of general histories has not passed 
away—the modern Mariana may enter upon his task. A man en- 
dowed with the patriotism and eloquence of the great founder of 
Spanish history, unhampered by the conditions under which a 
Jesuit of Philip II.’s time necessarily worked, and furnished with 
knowledge of which Mariana never dreamed—such should be the 
future historian of Spain, the ideal expounder of one of the richest 
as well as one of the saddest of historic subjects. 

These, however, are dreams. hat is certain is that historical 
enterprise in Spain at the present day cannot be better employed 
than in =o abundant materials of the national history into 
the best possible condition. Towards this end, the Academy’s long- 
promised edition of the Cronica General would be one of the most 
important, certainly one of the most interesting, steps. Perhaps at 
some future opportunity it may be worth while to recapitulate the 
principal features of this earliest and most famous of all the Chroni- 
cles, as well as to give some idea of the kind and range of informa- 


EASTERN PERSIA.* 


HESE two volumes considerable merits, intimately 
bound up with some inevitable defects. The object of the 
mission was one of high political importance. The writers are all 
icked men belonging to the Engineers, the Madras army, and the 
Geological Survey. They have all been habituated to carry on 
official duties in the teeth of obstacles, and are well acquainted 
with the Oriental character. They went leisurely over a line of 
country which ought to be known, if only in order that delusive 
theories as to its capacity, resources, and population may be 

thoroughly exploded. They have each accumulated a 
store of facts, thereby increasing the sum total of our know- 
ledge of Persia and Beluchistan, and they have detected several 
errors into which previous travellers had unwittingly fallen. 
Unfortunately the materials have been so arranged and edited as 
to cause a little perplexity and disappointment, Of the contri- 
butors, Mr. Blanford is fortunate in having secured the whole of 
the second volume for his “ ologies,” and we shall be surprised 
if his reputation as a zoologist is not much enhanced by his 
ample account of the cmt collected by Major St. John in the 
years 1869-70-71, and by himself in the expedition of 1872. But 
the first volume is made up of no fewer than five different sections, 
contributed by three o besides appendices and an in- 
troduction from the of Sir F. Goldsmid. Perhaps it was 
impossible to avoid @ similarity in the treatment of very different 
topics, and of wholly distinct journeys; but this revolution of 
three satellites round a large planet is baffling and perplexing to 
those who wish to keep the main thread of the narrative in view. 
Doubtless it was well that each officer should have his own say on 
his own adventures, but the reader will have constantly to bear in 
mind the following division of labour. Sir F.Goldsmid contributes 
an introduction, in which he writes of himself in the third person, 
as if, after a well-known ent, he were composing “‘ Commen- 
taries ” “ De bello Seistano.” In the appendix, however, where he 
as arbiter on the question of the Seistan a 

ivers his opinion in the first m. The rest of the 
eers, gives us one paper on the Phys eography o: 
Ponta, pr on trip through Beluchistan, which he 
undertook in 1872. Major Lovett, of the same corps, follows with 
@ similar account of a journey through the same country, but 
undertaken in 1870-1; and Major E. Smith, of the Madras army, 
caps both the officers of the scientific corps by a detailed account 
of his mission to Mekran and his journey from the frontiers of 
Seistan to Mashad the Blessed, to Nishabor, and eventually to the 
Persian capital. These gentlemen were, in —— Goldsmid’s 
nal assistants, and they appear to have ably seconded him in 
is endeavours to get at the truth, as well as to have appreciated 
strange scenery, and what Dr. Johnson would certainly have called 
savage men and savage manners, in spite of the exterior polish of 
Tran. General Goldsmid seems haunted by a fear lest com- 
pilations of his subordinates should, as he oddly phrases it, “in- 
cautiously ae on secret and political archives.” Of this there 
is not the least danger; for, after the arbitration award given in 
extenso in the appendix, there is not, and cannot be, any mystery 
at all about the Seistan Mission. It was one of the political 
troubles to which Lord Mayo’s attention was directed in the first 
year of his administration. When he had in part developed, and 
in fixed and limited, the policy of his predecessor with ~ 
to Oabul, he saw the paramount importance of settling the long 


* Eastern Persia: an Account of the Journeys of the Persian Boundary 
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contention between its Amir and the Shah of Persia as to the limits 
of their respective authority in Seistan. Of the difficulties of 
deciding between two litigants neither of whom was wholly 
right, of the evasions and shifts of the Persian authorities, of 
their determination to stifle evidence and preclude investigation 
even on the boundary itself, of the tact and determination by which 
all fraud and astuteness were eventually baffled, and of the services 
which were rewarded by various degrees of the Star of India, the 
reader will find abundant proofs in this volume. The decision on 
the main points at issue, like many others in celebrated legal and 
political contentions, can be told in a few words. Persia got the 
position which is designated as Seistan Proper. To Afghanistan 
was allotted the country on the right bank of the river Helmund, 
and above a certain point on that stream all the cultivated land on 
both banks, By this decision, with a few other local definitions, a 
vexatious controversy was wound up, which, except fon its political 

, might be likened to the quarrel between Dandie Dinmont 
and Jock o’ Dawston regarding the portion of a moor which could 
support “one hogget or aiblins twa in the year.” The Seistan arbi- 
tration is, however, the least taking part of this work. It was in 
the explorations tending to this one goal that were collected all 
those notices of the country, the climate, the productions, the 
atmospheric changes, and the physical and natural characteristics, 
which to the | pont reader will be of far greater value than the 
pretensions of aggressive Persian Viceroys, or the precise Kimits of 
the Empire founded by Ahmed Shah Durani in the middle of the 
eighteenth century. 

Certain general deductions can be safely drawn from the experi- 
ences and comments of each member of General Goldsmid’s staff. 
They traversed the wildest and most unknown parts of Persia 
without serious risk, and with only those comparatively petty in- 
conveniences which arise out of alternations of heat and cold 
sudden floods, failure of supplies, insects and similar plagues, and 
the stupidity or discourtesy of local officials, It is true that they 
were known to be the accredited agents of “a great Asiatic 
Power,” and that local Amirs and Commissioners were perfectly 
well aware that it would be awkward to offer open violence to the 
British representative, however feasible it might be to resort to 
subterfuges and to throw dust in his eyes. Once or twice indeed 
the party was not allowed to enter a fort. The Amir of Kain, 
who was Governor of Seistan, showed great jealousy of the 
objects of the Mission, and significantly pointed to a double- 
barrelled gun which, he tried to make out, had belo to Sir W. 
Macnaghten, of Cabul fame. Successful cheating about the hire 
of camels, the pay of porters, and the price of supplies was, in the 
eyes of the travellers, perhaps hardly compensated by a breakfast. 
at which fifty-seven sorts of eatables were washed down by twenty- 
seven sherbets and sauces, or even by processions half a mile 
long, which greeted the Mission on its entrance to populous 
and historical towns. But the t ey treatment experienced 
enhances the idea of what is called our moral prestige in Asia. 
The report of a hostile army somewhere in Beluchistan dwindled 
down intg a blood feud between a Mamasani chief and a certain 
Baluch . The terrible Turkomans in the neighbourhood of 
Mashad were often talked of, but neither seen nor heard; and a 

t stride has been made in advance from the period when Dr. 
orbes was murdered by a madman and named Ibrahim 
Khan, or from the days when the late Sir H. Pottinger had to 
assume the disguise of a Hindu or a Mahommedan, and, like M- 
Vambéry, to make secret notes and hurried sketches at the risk of 
his life. It is significant that, under the head of “ Hints to Tra- 
vellers,” Major Lovett thinks it only necessary to recommend them 
to take plenty of horse-shoes and a shoeing apparatus, and to buy 
camels at once, instead of higglt over the prices for which the 
animals may be hired or the distances they ought to go, with the 
certainty that the same tiresome process must be repeated. 

When we come to points of interest there is an papers, 
supply, and any disappointment at the complexity of the seve: 
narratives is soon forgotten in the multiplicity of topics which are 
suggestive to the sportsman, the geographer, the philanthropist, 
and the statesman. Major St. John, who was cuneate by 
Mr. Blanford, gives a brief but valuable chapter on the physical 
geography of the country, illustrated by a map, and brings out. 
clearly the facts that a large part of Persia is an elevated plateau 
evening, four thousand feet above the sea-level; that this is 
watered by rivers which, with only two exceptions, have @ course 
within the plateau of a hundred or hundred and fifty miles ; that 
the rainfall, for a pe 7 country, is inconsiderable, except in the 
northern provinces of Gilan and Mazenderan and in some of the. 
south-eastern districts; that several of the streams have no outlet. 
at all to the ocean, but are gradually and locally intercepted for 
purposes of irrigation until they lose themselves in detestable salt. 
marshes ; and that the altitude of several of the well-known moun- 
tains—Demavend, for instance, and Kuh Huzar, south of Karman, 
is far greater than had ever been supposed. Major St. John ex- 
plains that Kavir, a word with English 
geographers, does not mean “ t,” but “a of slimy mu 
with brine in winter, summer by a thick 
salt.” The biggest of these unfruitful tracts is marked in our 
maps as the Dasht-Kavir, or Great Salt Desert. There is another 
large one south of Shiraz formed by the Zainda-rud ; another again 
north of Kum, and there are plenty more specimens in other 
provinces. In short, the sroeperte of development, either agri- 
cultural or commercial, in Persia have always seemed to us very 
faint, and, to speak plainly, nature theye is worn out or emas- 
culated. The variations of the climate in such a country are, it 
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well Jmown, trying to English constitutions. Even as far 
as Beluchistan at one place the thermometer, which had 
thirty-four at sunrise, rose to eighty in the day. No 
that native servants brought from India were dismayed 
ils and imconveniences of the journey, and, being 

t their mode of living to altered circumstances, 

had to be sent back under an escort to Gwadur. This loss seems 
to have been more easily borne than that of a number of the 
Westminster Review, left behind ona change of encampment. We 
should have thought that such experienced travellers would have 
known better than to take a book of co: ively eral lite- 
are, Dante, or Milton 


won 


over repeatedly without being exhausted. The violent transitions 
from heat to cold, ice on the tops of ranges and dust and glare in 
the plains, where the sun and heat became excessive after 9 A.M., 
were atoned for by the extraordinary purity and transparency of 
the atmosphere, and by glimpses of singular beauty. Though in one 
place, near the Bampusht range in Beluchistan, Major Lovett writes 
of a scene of “inconceivable desolation, aridity, and barrenness” ; 


in another he was charmed with sunsets which caused the arid | 


sides of the hills to display blue and grey tints, “forming a de- 
lightful background for the middle distance,” composed of date 
palms and gigantic trees and picturesque Geluch habitations. The 
tower of Bampur could be discerned distinctly at a distance of 
forty miles, On one other occasion the travellers eould see very 
clearly an encampig ground which it took them some hours of 
good marching to reach. 

Notices of game and of the ravages of the recent famine will 
have their interest for many readers. Parts of Persia literally 
swarm with ducks, geese, and black ridges. Large game was 
not often seen, but jackals stole the boots of the Nazir and Munshi 
attached to the expedition. Mosquitoes and sand-flies may have 
reminded the travellers, the former of the plains, and the latter 
of the hill stations of India; and at some towns, notably at Shah 
Rud which supplies the Persian Court with boots and shoes of 
Parisian elegance, a poisonous bug, termed in Persian the shabgaz, 
compelled the Mission to pitch its tents outside the walls in 

ens surrounded by fine trees. The famine has left traces 
about which there can be no mistake. Major E. Smith, whose 
contribution abounds in picturesque and striking passages, con- 
clusively shows that it must take years to repair the havoc of 
1869-70. Sazawar, for instance, had sunk from 9,000 houses and 
30,000 inhabitants to 3,000 and 10,000 respectively, and only 200 
shops were occupied where there was in the bazaars for 
2,000. At Yezd, Isfahan, and Tehran itself the sufferings of the 
people had been terrible, and disease and cold completed the work 
commenced by starvation. Mashad lost 24,000 souls ; but we know 
not whether to credit a statement of the Prinee and Governor of 
Khurasan to the effect that some ts had eaten their own 
children. Neither are we disposed to place complete reliance on a 
boast made to Major St. John by the local ruler of Karman, that 
not a single death had occurred in his province. This clear- 
sighted official, according to his own account, had dealt with the 
emergency on vigorous and truly Oriental principles. He took a 
census of the grain, prohibited all exports, fixed the market prices, 
and established centres of relief for the indigent. In this way not 
only did he avert the calamity within his own jurisdiction, but he 
was able to send supplies to his neighbours in Yezd. Of this 
transaction all we can say is that it may be possible for a Go- 
vernor, armed with a despotic power which can reach every 
individual and control every act of society, to work wonders within 
@ certain narrow limit, and it is quite in accordance with the 
native ideas of political economy and the duty of the State. But 
it would hardly answer on a e scale, and towards a native 
population accustomed at other times to think and act with the 
semblance, if not the reality, of liberty. The worst of this famine 
has been that, in draining off half a million of souls, it has con- 
sumed an inordinate proportion of women and children—that is, of 
the rising generation and the mothers of the race to be. 

We have no space to dwell on many other pictures of Eastern 
life or results of intelligent inquiry, but recommend the following to 
those who like travelling by dep The deseription of Mashad 
strikes us as excellent in its way. The dinners ced at the shrine 
-of the Imaum Reza for five hundred pilgrims a day, the drunken 
brawls, the sacred space within which neither quadruped nor rider 
is tolerated, and the privilege of sanctuary, which reminds us of 
the best abuses of the middle ages, are well told. The Prince 
Governor showed to great advantage in conversation, discoursed 
fluently on a variety of topics, including English polities, and dis- 
played that mixture of polish and vigour whieh occasionally 
stamps the Oriental who, though born in the purple, has found a 

for the exercise of statecraft. We also note the description 
of a village and district ing the poetical name of Gulistan. 
After desolated plateaux swept by chilling winds, and plains with 
no tion beyond a little scrub, it is refreshing to come on two- 
storied houses surrounded ens and cultivation, and an 
avenue of mulberry trees which led to a valley of babbling 
fountains, green turf for eighteen miles, and brawling watercourses. 
If we omit a criticism of the second volume of this work, it is 
not for want of appreciation of its merits. The botany and 
zoology of Persia have hitherto been mainly abandoned to foreign 
savans, Mr. Blanford is one of the first Englishmen who have 
added largely to our knowledge of its birds and reptiles; and, 
‘while nateretists will doubtless acknowledge their debt to him, 


ordinary readers will recognize with surprise pietures‘which show 
them that our feathered residents and summer mi are to be 
found in Mazenderan or Shiraz. It would have better had 
the vulgar, as well as the scientific, names been given to the 
specimens ; but Mr. Blanford evidently supposes that the majority 
of bis readers are as good ornithologists as himself. The 
plates, we may remark, must be expensive, but add .consider- 
ably to the value and interest of this volume. We may conclude 
by saying that in this expedition the discharge of a troublesome 
duty has been combined with the acquisition of a great deal of 
useful and pleasant information. Other recent travellers have 
entered Persia from the West or North. General Goldsmid’s 
subordinates travelled from the opposite direction, and went to 
the North and West; but, though the visit resulted in mg up 
one fruitful source of irritation and dispute, and though it may 
have raised considerably the estimation in which the Indian 
Government is held at Teheran, it lends a powerful support to 


every word ever written in this journal about the weakness of the 
Persian administration and the decrepitude of the coumtry and 
people. 


THREE CENTURIES OF ENGLISH POETRY* 


d or~ Golden Treasury, with which all who are likely to read 
the collection now before us may be presumed io be familiar, 
gives us, roughly speaking, a general view of the history of Eng- 
lish poetry for three centuries—namely, from the Elizabethan time 
to ourown., Mr. and Ms. Masson have now undertaken a similar 
work for the three centuries which may be approximately reckoned 
from Chaucer to the last of the Elizabethans. Whether the volume 
was or was not designed to be supplementary to the Golden Treasury, 
there can be little doubt that in that character it will be regarded 
and will find acceptance. One could wish, indeed, that such a design 
had been distinctly entertained and announced ; for, as things are, 
not only is therea considerable overlapping of the ground covered by 
the two books—which perhaps could not well have been avyoided— 
but several pieces are here reprinted which are already in the 
Golden Treasury; and surely this had better not have been done. 
The omission of the pieces in question might have been explained 
by a simple reference, and the space thus saved would have been 
gained for the introduction of other less known poems, or for the 
lengthening of extracts which in their present state suffer by 
their enforced brevity. But it is an inveterate practice in 
putting together volumes of selections, and perhaps in some 
other kinds of literature, to ignore the benefits of the division 
of labour. It dues nut seem very difficult to reflect that books, 
as a rule, are not solitary, but gregarious; and that, although it 
may be an interesting pastime to iancy with what one book it 
would be most tolerable to be cast upon a desert island, it is not 
worth while in practice for authors or editors to contemplate such 
uses for their publications. Lut this consideration is as yet but 
imperfectly acted upon. The art of saving space by reference will 
no doubt be much improved as the possession of becomes 
more common, and as the means of access to them are multiplied by 
means of public and lending libraries. In the meantime we cannot 
blame any one in particular, or in this instance Professor Masson, 
for not being the iirst to set the example of a step in advance. 
Putting this question aside, the authors and extracts have in the 
main been well chosen. The purpose of a book like this is to 
stimulate the reader, by attractive specimens, to seek for himeelf 
the acquaintance of the great writers of whom all educated men 
should at least know something at first hand, and at the same time 
to give as fair a notion as can be given by extracts of the lesser 
writers whose work, interesting as it may be on its own merits or 
as part of the history of literature, can hardly be known with full 
knowledge except by amateurs and professed students. It is need- 
less to add that with the rapid increase of modern literature ihe 
importance of good books of selections tends to increase almost with- 
out limit. We think Mr. and Mrs. Masson's performance will come out 
with credit when judged by this test. If there is any criticism of a 
general kind to be made upon the plan of the work, it is that 
rather more concentration would have been desirable. Itis:almost 
impossible to do justice to a continuous poem by a number of 
short extracts ; and in several instances we have been disappointed 
at the shortness of a selected , and have wished that more 
room had been allowed for it by the entire omission of some other 
less significant piece. For example, it seems to us a mistake to 
give a dozen and a half of extracts from the Canterlury Tales, not 
more than thirty or forty lines long on the average. Several of 
these are already to be found in the recent Clarendon Press edi- 
tions, which may be assumed to be accessible to all readers of this 
volume ; and if these had been omitted, the remainder might have 
been dealt with im a less fragmentary manner. Im a selection 
from the Zales intended to be representative we are somewhat 
dissatisfied at not finding any portion of one so amusing and so 
characteristic of the time as the “‘ Canon's Yeoman’s Tale.” Chaucer's 
Alchemist is im t both as a literary type and as an histo- 
Yical rait. But we are inclined to doubt whether the selections 
from Chaucer should not have been contined to the minor poems 
altogether. The Canterbury Tales must be read contmuously to be 
enjoyed, and the reader might be trusted (if the book is not wholly 
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thrown away upon him) to go to them for himself. While we are 
upon Ghanem, ee must observe that the spelling of the extracts is 
modernized as far as the metre admits, if not further; and we have 
serious doubts whether this can be justified by any supposed con- 
venience to the reader. It gives a very misleading appearance of 
arbitrary variation and poetic license to Chaucer's language. 
Although it may seem not quite consistent with some of the 
principles we have already asserted, we are thankful for the space 
given to William Langland. There are probably but few readers 
as yet who realize the Vision concerning Piers the Plowman as a 
true of English literature, not a mere curiosity. We may 
learn here that under the clumsy plan and rugged and archaic form 
of Langland’s work there lived an intense tic imagination, 
which at times emerged into full splendour. One must look to 
Dante for a parallel to the force and directness of these lines on the 
Passion :— 
The Lord of life and of light tho [then] laid his eyen together ; 
The day for dread withdrew, and dark me the sun: 
The vail wagged and cleft, and all the world quaved ; 
Dead men for that din came: out of deep graves 
And told why that tempest so large time dured. 
“ For a bitter battle,” the dead aoe said, 
no Wi, witter. certain who sha. ave th maistery 
Eve Sunday about sun-rising” ; and sank with thut earth. 


lish readers ma; ibly be surprised at the large proportion 
po ee to Seottish psa in the earlier part of the collection, and 
may be disposed to infer that Professor Masson, whose preface 
is dated from Edinburgh, has not been unbiassed by local patriot- 
ism. On an impartial examination, however, the Scottish poems 
will be found to answer sufficiently for their presence; and the 
fact that they are but little known to Englishmen is of itself a 
reason for giving them some prominence. We should not have 
been sorry indeed to have rather more of Sir David Lyndsay. The 
most curious of this class of extracts is Gavin Douglas's satirical 
apology to the reader for including in his translation of Virgil the 
thirtesnth book added to the Aineid by Maphzus Vegius, but, as 


“sundry holdés.” 
to the text according never a deal 
Mair than langis to the cart a fifth wheel. 

In the latter half of the volume we have our doubts again whether 
it was worth while to reprint the songs and sonnets of Shakspeare 
which are already most familiar in other collections. For some 
of the less-known sonnets, if the space had been given to them, 
we should have been really thankful. 

In one of the extracts from Hall's “ Satires” we note a line 
which deserves more attention than the editor has given it :— 

But, if thou chance cast up thy wanderi 

shalt discern upon the 

ovdeis cigit@ graven up on high, 

A fragment of old Plato’s poesy. 
This is a remarkable piece of incidental evidence on the pronunci- 
ation of Greek in England. It shows that about the end of the 
sixteenth century the present barbarous fashion of reading Greek 
with a Latin accent. was still unknown; for the metre of Hall’s 
line clearly requires an accentual reading of the Greek words. The 
editorial note is: here i meagre. It consists merely of the 
words “Let none enter.” Not. only does it not call attention to 
the singular solecism of the Greek motto (which was perhaps 
needless), but it leaves the reat import of it wholly un- 
explained. The only “ poesy” to which the celebrated inscription 
can in fact be traced is said to be the following orixyos moduruxds 
of Tzetzes:— 

pndeis eigira eis oréyny. 
We cannot suppose that explanation was designedly omitted as 
superfluous ; ‘fe many of the notes. seem addressed to readers of 
very moderate knowledge and intelligence. When Drayton says 
of the English archers at Agineourt that they 

wane the French horses 
i sh yew so si 
aged 

Mrs. Masson thinks it needful to add on the word yew the note 
“used for bows.” 

This ae bade speak of the introductions and notes to the 
selections. e wish we could pares Pages them worth 
of the text; unfortunately we cannot bring ourselves to think 
them so, The instances we have given are not solitary ones. It 
constantly happens that while the commonest words and forms— 
sometimes even words that are still in use—are carefully ex- 

ined, constructions and phrases that really want explanation are 
for the reader to make out as best he can. Thus in Chaucer 
such ordinary words as sain, fain, wax, are invariably glossed; but 

Presentiy we reau uf trees set 

one from another in assise 
Five fathom or six, 

the meaning of which is certainly not obvious to everybody at first 
sight ; colinnndeaenstvehall In two pages of Gavin Douglas 
we find notes on garth, stege, fain, forlore, on (before), wnricht, 
while the nightingale “singand frae the spleen” goes without 
eomment. In some verses of Wither’s mo (more) is noted, 
but the reader is supposed to know by the light of nature what 
“crowdy-muttons out of France” are. In an extract from Saek- 
ville we find “the stone that drops of water wears.” This attrac- 
tion of the verb to the nearest noun is a frequent and important 
idiom of the Elizabethan writers, and. forgetfulness of it has been 


known to lead editors astray ; yet no note is given. Sometimes, 
notes — nollie omission. ‘A 

with a peise o and two pollis amid” (Langland) is, no do 
“a with the Pope’s seal appended ”; but this will 
help the student to an exact understanding of peise and poltia. 
It is a more serious matter when we are told that. Ae is 
an “old form of is”; a statement which, if takem alone, 
could set the unhappy reader puzzling himself to 
think how és (which, in truth, is a wholly new and as it were 
catastrophic form produced by false analogy) could possibly be. got 
out of Avs. And we should like to know on what authority the 
erroneous writing and explanation of I wiss asa verb has been 
retained in Chaucer. In short, we can say no less.than that this 
part of the work shows great want of eare, and demands: an. um- 
sparing revision whenever a new edition shall afford the-oppor- 
tunity. The introduetions are also by no means free fromm a kind 
of fine writing which is to our own taste extremely: disagreeable. 
We do not care to be told that Skelton’s mind wasof an “ uncouth 
but muscular character”; still less do we relish the “luscious. 
labyrinths” of the “ magical serian stanza”; but this last 
seems a favourite epithet, for we likewise read that Hero and 
Leander is “one of the most luscious pieces of narrative verse m 
the language.” Nor does the stream of gushing critical enthu- 
siasm even stop at the bounds of this world ; “if ever poet won 
heaven for a song” we are assured “ Herrick is there.” But enough 
of this. We leave the shades‘of Marlowe and Herrick to avenge 
themselves, 


MERIVALE’S ROMAN TRIUMVIRATES.* 


NOTHER “epoch” in a series, but this time, like the Zarly 
Plantagenets, an epoch dealt with by a master hand. For 
Dean Merivale’s is a master hand, whenever he keeps himself 
within the range which he has made specially his own. Here he 
is again at his main subject, or at Teast at the period which 
he made introduetory to his main subject. He is not 
now dealing with the , Faely but with the times without 
which the Empire cannot be understood, the times whose events 
immediately led to the foundation of the Empire. Dr. Meri- 
vale has dealt with this time at least thrice already, and yet. 
we are quite ready to welcome a fourth treatment of it from 
his hand. We make once more our protest against the substitution 
of any of these series of detached epochs for a really continuous 
history ; but, if used, as it fairly may be, as a sum of what has 
been already read on a larger scale, the little book of Dr. 
Merivale, like the little book of- Professor Stubbs, has its distinct 
use alongside of the greater works of their several authors. We 


had some months back the unpleasant task fee eset. out that Dr. 
? 


Merivale, in his General History of Rome, in dealing with the 
early part of the story, shown a distinct falling off from: his treat- 
ment of the time which is specially his own. There is no such 
falling off here. Dr. Merivale is on his own ground, and all is. 
strong, terse, and clear. That he is a trifle too Cesarian for 
our tastes is of course to be taken for granted. But his Czesarian 
tendencies do not interfere with the truth and fair- 
ness of his narrative. There is no Cesar-worship; still less is 
there the slightest sign of that depreciation of the worthies 
of the other side, that unworthy reviling of Cicero and Cato, 
with which another narrative of these times has made us familiar. 
No one denies that the revolution wrought by Cesar had its 
good as well as its evil side. All that we should say of Dr. 
Merivale is that he gives the good side an undue prominence, that 
he hardly brings out that the good side was one which had 
to be graduall , a to light by experience, while the bad side 
was plain at the moment beiore the eyes of every man. Cwsar’s 
revolution was an undoubted gain for the provinces ; but it is hard 
to believe that any of Czsar’s followers were actuated by any 

hilanthropic zeal for the welfare of the provinces, while we may 
be sure that there were many among ie opponents who were 
actuated by a sincere sense of duty towards the republie as it 
stood. It is easy to jeer at Cato; it is easy to find real and grave 
faults in Brutus; but they at least need not shrink from the com- 
parison with Antonius. The real lesson of the Roman history is 
that a city commonwealth, whether aristocratic or democzratic, is 
unfit to bear rule over subject lands ; that te those subject lands the 
yoke of the single despot is lighter than the yoke of the eommon- 
wealth, Buz the pruvlem could not have putitself into that shape 
in the eyes of any man of Cesar’s age, hardly in the eyes of Cxesar 
himself. The immediate question which looked men in the faee 
was, Shall the city commonwealth itself receive a master? Even 
then there might have been to a perfectly impartial spectator a 
balance of good and evil. But to ordinary human understand- 
ings, as tings must then have seemed, the strife was betweex the 
commonwealth and a rebel against the commonwealth. One side 
fought only for Czesar; the other side, with whatever debasing 
mixture of personal or party motives, still fought for Rome. 

ing these necessary deductions, read 


very short time in years whieh is taken up by the period with 


* The Roman Triumvirates. By Charles Merivale,D.D. London : Long: 
mans & Co. 1876. 
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being well acquainted with his greater books. He tells his story sg 
well, and, at the very begimming of it, he puts prominently for- . 
ward one feature of it which ia to notice. This. is: the 
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which he deals. He begins with the death of Sulla; but he 
traces out tendencies to monarchical rule at a much earlier time. 
So does Mommsen; but we confess that we cannot see them. 
The traditional hatred of kings caused the nen = ages to 
out “king” as a way to disparage any pop er whom 
be it Spurius Cassius, Meelius, Marcus 
Manlius, or Caius Gracchus, We really do not see that the 
“ascendency of the Scipios” at all pointed in the direction of 
monarchy. But undoubtedly the Social war and the Civil war 
in which it was merged showed that the old constitution would 
not do. The extension of the Roman franchise to all Italy made 
the Roman assembly still less fit than before for its constitutional 
duties; and the various wars, foreign and domestic, formed a 
military class who cared only for their commanders and not for 
the commonwealth. But the dictatorship of Sulla did accustom 
men’s minds to receive a master. Then, as Dr. Merivale says :— 

The history of the Roman Triumvirates is the history of the brief 

* interval during which this shadow of a free state still hovered before men’s 
eyes, while the permanent establishment of imperial sovereignty was only 
delayed by the nearly equal forces of the chiefs who contended for it. Six- 
teen years after the death of Sulla the government was virtually shared 
between three military rulers, who formed what has been called the First 
Triumvirate. Seventeen years later a similar compact was renewed, and 
more definite powers were assumed, a second Triumvirate. Thirteen 

later the commonwealth of Rome had fallen actually under the sway 
of a single despot, who styled himself emperor. The period of which the 
following chapters treat comprises forty-six years, from the death of Sulla 
to the crowning victory of Augustus. 
Now these forty-six years are so thick set with great names and 
tt events that we are apt to ner that the period was one much 
onger than forty-six years. At events, we are apt to think 
that the time from the death of Sulla to the Second Triumvirate 
‘was much more than thirty-three years ; for the last thirteen years 
certainly seem to lag, or rather the last twelve of them lag. It is 
hard to believe that only two years between the death of 
Cesar and the battle of Philippi, while eleven years passed between 
Philippi and Actium. But that the wars with Sertorius, with 
Spartacus, and with Mithridates, the conspiracy of Catilina, the 
wars of Cesar, his rebellion, dictatorship, ond death, the last 
struggle between his slayers and his avengers—in short, the whole 
career of Pompeius, Cesar, Cicero, Cato, and Brutus—all come 
within the space of thirty-six years, is indeed hard to bear in mind. 
‘We say the whole career of Pompeius, because it is his whole 
historical career. He had begun his career, and had even won his 
name of Magnus, while Sulla was living. But if he had done nothing 
after that, posterity would simply have wondered at the name. 
This is one of the periods of history of which it is most important, 
as also most difficult, to bear in mind the exact succession of years ; 
we therefore thank Dr. Merivale for starting with this chrono- 
logical summary and for ending with a full chronological table at 
the end of his book. We have said that Dr. Merivale naturally 
tells his tale from the Cesarian side. In fact, he goes as far 
on that side as an honest and rational historian can go, but he goes 
no further. We are not sure that he quite takes in the fearful 
greatness of Sulla. But he certainly comes far nearer to it than 
7 class of modern writings to whom the man who was 
above all men peyadompdypev te kaxwmpadypov is simply unin- 
telligible. When we remember that these living 
calling himself a scholar, who could see in the deeds of the great 
dictator nothing but “ passion and fury,” it is a relief when Dr. 
Merivale calls him a “fanatic,” and speaks of the “ sublime com- 
placency ” of his abdication. 

We must notice a few things here and there. We have always 
marked in Dr. Merivale’s writings a certain tendency to use the 
words “ patrician ” and “ plebeian” rather in their vaguer modern 
sense than in their strict meaning in the Roman constitution. 
Thus in p. 7 he speaks of the “ plebeian faction,” by which he 
means a faction led by patricians like Clodius and Cesar rather 
than one led by plebeians like Pompeius, Cicero, Cato, and Brutus. 
So again in p. 59, he says of Crassus that, “ descended from the long 
and noble stock of the Licinii, he might have put forth a special 
claim to the respect of the old patrician houses of the common- 
wealth.” The Licinii were by Crassus’s time noble enough, but it 
sounds odd to read of a house whose greatest fame was that its 
most famous member broke the yoke of patrician ascendency, that 
it had a special claim to the respect of the patrician houses. In 
fact, the words “patrician” and “plebeian” are quite out of place in 
destribing the political struggles of these times. The occasional 
use of the words plebs and plebetus in something like their modern 
sense shows that the old distinctions were practically forgotten, as 
we know that they existed only for two or three unimportant 
formal offices. It has sometimes struck us that this vague use of 
these words is a sign that Dr. Merivale has not worked so carefully 
at the early days of Rome as at the later. One who always carries 
about with him the memory that the patricians are the descendants 
of the first settlers on three partic hills will not be likely to 
transfer the words to the struggles of Pompeius and Cesar. 

We are a little more surprised to find Dr. Merivale still speak- 
ing of the yo Cesar—not yet Augustus—as “ Octavius.” 
The description is not only formally inaccurate, but it puts out 
of sight the fact that he was Cesar, that his adoption and the use 
which he made of it made him the political as well as the formal 
heir of his great uncle. So no doubt Dr. Merivale expresses the 
Roman feeling of the time when he says that “ the aim of | Cleopatra, 
it was urged, was to wean Antonius from his national ideas, to 
make hima foreigner and an tian like herself.” This is of 

course the language of Horace, the of the Roman writers 


generally ; but the pure Macedonian blood of the daughter of all 
the Ptolemies would have revolted at any such name. To use an 
analogy of Lord Macaulay’s, Swift did not look on himself as an 
Irishman, nor does an Englishman born at Calcutta count himself 
for a Hindoo. 

Of actual inaccuracies we are not likely to find many in a work 
of Dr. Merivale’s, dealing with his own time. But there is oné 
narrative which we cannot make out.. Dr. Merivale, in =s 
the strange story of the discreditable mission to Cyprus on whi 
Clodius caused Cato to be sent, says :— 

The tribune, it seems, had a private grudge against the King of Egypt, 
Ptolemeus Lathyrus, and he induced the people to take umbrage at this 

tentate’s appointment of his younger son to succeed him on the throne of 

yprus. 

Now Ptolemy Lathyrus died in 81 ; the mission of Cato happened 
in 58; Clodius is first heard of in 70. How could the mission of 
Cato have anything to do with a grudge of Clodius against Ptolemy 
Lathyrus ? e do not remember to have seen the story so told 
anywhere else, and it is certainly not so told by Dr. Merivale him- 
self in his larger History. It is there told as it is generally told, 
that Clodius had a grudge, not against Ptolemy Lathyrus, but 
— > son, the reigning King of Cyprus, whom Cato was sent 
to despoil. 

Bat thee are all matters which might easily be altered; it is 
more pleasant to dwell on the terse and vigorous way in which 
Dr. Wachoaks tells his story. The way in which he strikes off the 
—— of three of Czesar’s opponents is worthy of Cesar him- 
self :— 

The three Iberian provinces were held by good and veteran soldiers ; but 
were commanded by Varro, Afranius, and Petreius, a man of letters, a man 
of fashion, and a stiff regimental officer. Cwsar might hope to despatch 
them all quickly. 

We have to thank him too for a noble tribute to Cicero: — 

Cicero himself was not, except once or twice, and for a moment only, a 
real power in the state. But he has left as statesman an example of sincere 
patriotism, to which the lovers of public virtue may always point with 
exultation. To the last he never de-erted his place as a citizen. He has 
enriched human history with the portrait which the gods were said to 
admire, of a good man struggling with adversity ; and the respect in which 
his own countrymen held him, both in his own time and in later genera- 
ave, is a redeeming feature in the hard and selfish character of the Roman 
people. 

We do not however quite understand his comparison between 
Cicero and Demosthenes :— 

Each battled for a cause which was really hopeless ; for both Athens and 
Rome had forfeited the power of maintaining their own freedom, perhaps 
we may say the right to contend for it. But if the crimes of Roman 
society were more glaring than those of the Athenian, which was imbe- 
cile rather than furious, there were at least some great and noble characters 
in the senate who might dignify the struggle, however hopeless. 

Surely there is here some forgetfulness of the difference between 
foreign invasion and domestic revolution. In what possible way 
had Athens forfeited her right to contend for her freedom against 
the Macedonian? and why should it be implied that there were no 
tand noble characters at Athens ? Surely, besides Demosthenes 
imself, Hyperides and Lycurgus were not men to be despised; 
and though the Athenians of that day had fallen far away from 
the energy of their forefathers, imbecile is a hard epithet for the 
people to whom the pleadings for the Crown could be addressed. 


IN THE COUNSELLOR’S HOUSE.* 


'N this book there is the same blending of the homely 
and the fantastic as in the author's Second Wife, which we 
reviewed not long She writes simply and naturally of the 
scenes and the types of people with which she may be supposed 
to be familiar; but when she goes in search of embellishment 
and excitement into regions of pure romance, we are sensible 
of an artificial atmosphere and are startled by crude impro- 
babilities. Notwithstanding their weakness for wild legends and 
transcendental philosophy, the Germans, generally speaking, are a 
sufficiently matter-of-fact people. It is true that in recent times 
the love of luxury has been growing upon them as trade and 
industry have been developed, and we see nothing unnatural in the 
successful Counsellor, Herr von Rémer, showering his lightly-won 
gold around him by handfuls, filling his rooms in a small pro- 
vincial capital with the costliest furniture and the gayest company, 
and gratifying each whim as fast as it arises. The only difficulty is 
that such lavish ostentation on the part of the prosperous self-made 
man could scarcely have recommended him to the favour of the 
prince and the potentates of his petty country. But Rémer, though 
venturesome in his speculations, is represented as eminently shrewd 
and business-like, and we should say he was the last man in the world 
to fit up fantastic quarters for himself and a confidential domestic in 
an ancient feudal schloss within easy reach-of his modern mansion. 
Nor, if he had given way to a crackbrained caprice that would have 
gone far to discredit his character for common sense, would he have 
imbued himself so deeply with the spirit and practice of the middle 
as to select the vaults of this solitary retreat as a suitable place 

of deposit for all his most valuable property. Not only, as we are 
given to understand, were there ponderous iron-bound chests stored 
with the gold and silver which we should have fancied might have 


* In the Counsellor’s House. By E. Marlitt, Author of the “ Second 
Wife,’ &c. From the German, by Annie Wood. London: Richard 
Bentley & Son. 1876. 
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been invested to better purpose elsewhere by this energetic man of 
the world, but deeds of mortgage and miscellaneous securities 
representing capital to a vast amount. To crown all, and to set 
his mind more completely at ease, as we may suppose, this 
eccentric millionaire stows away several tons of gunpowder among 
his safes and his bullion chests. It is true that he ultimately 
finds the ment serviceable, and blows everything into the 
air when he vanishes after a fraudulent bankruptcy. But then an 
accident might have anticipated the catastrophe at any time, and it 
is not to be -_ that, when all was going admirably well with 
him, he should have contemplated having to resort to a measure so 
extreme. Then there is the Counsellor’s sister-in-law Flora, a 
spoiled beauty with no vestige of a heart and a very shallow 
understanding, who has appropriated one of the best rooms in his 
establishment, and fitted it up after her peculiar fancy. The 
hangings, the coverings, and the curtains are all in red, while she 
herself affects draperies of snowy white by way of contrast. She 
wears “her fair hair cut short and curled in close waves round 
her ears and throat”; and when we are introduced to her, 
busy over her literary labours, she has at her elbow, on a silver 
salver, by way of aid to inspiration, “an <p uy spiral glass, 
half filled with a dark rich wine.” We know that Schiller used 
to shut himself up in his library with a flask of sparkling Rhenish ; 
while Balzac was in the habit of warming his fancy in his sustained 
efforts of composition with Burgundy or Bordeaux ; but the Frau- 
lein Flora Urach was less successful than these brilliant writers, 
although in one respect she worked on theirsystem. Her belief in her 
own capacity, overweening as it is, is scarcely sufficient to bear her up 
against therepeated blows that are dealt to her vanity when themanu- 
script which she regards as a masterpiece is returned to her time after 
time by unappreciative publishers. As she gives herself theatrical 
airs, and indulges in theatrical surroundings, so the numerous 
faults in her frivolous character strike us as not ye apa aga: 
but unnaturally distorted. She is as vain of her looks as she is of 
her talents ; and she parades her twofold vanity so offensively, in 
season and out of season, that we cannot understand her ne a 
a passion in the reserved and high-minded Dr. Bruck. She pro: 
to return his love because she hoped to be proud of her husband, 
and fancied she had engaged herself to a man who was sure to 
succeed. She resolves at once to throw him over when a cloud 
seems settling down on his reputation, and when the envious world 
begins to carp at his talent. And the change is so sudden, and 
she plays her coarse so audaciously, that we are astonished 
that his sense and pride do not come promptly to the rescue. To 
be sure his eyes are opened in the end, but it is only when the 
of disenchantment has been aided by the tenderness he 
ins to feel for another. 

transferring his affections he shows his good taste as well as 

his good sense. Kathe Mangold is the opposite of the brilliant 
Flora in every respect, except that, like her, she has no ordinary 
nal attractions. She is perfectly natural and unaffected, and 

1s @ very ful study of 4 character. There is real genius 
in her, although she makes no display of it, and indeed is scarcely 
conscious of its possession. It is only by accident it is dis- 
covered that she is a musician and original composer of no 
ordinary powers; for she has dropped into the Counsellor’s 
household from Dresden, where she had been pursuing her 
studies since she was sent from her home as a child. Kathe’s 
blood is rather mixed. By the mother’s side she is the half-sister 
to the would-be aristocratic Urachs; while the grandfather to 
whose ate she succeeds was merely the master of a neigh- 
bouring mill. But the miller in the course of a long life of pro- 
sperous industry and profitable adventure has turned everything he 
touched to gold; and thus she finds, to her surprise, that she is a 
great heiress, before she is swindled out of her fortune by her 
apna Romer. The prospect of coming into great wealth on 
er majority does nothing to spoil the sweetness of her nature, and 
we are only sorry when she loses her money, because she was likely 
to have used it so well. She carries off a somewhat ambiguous 
position among unfriendly relations with great native dignity, and, 
with all her sweetness, shows considerable strength of will when her 
better-born connexions try to put upon her. She is neverso happy 
as when doing some little service to anybody who stands in need 
of it, and she succeeds in inspiring a devoted attachment in Flora’s 
deformed and sickly younger sister. There is a good deal of clever- 
ness in the author's treatment of Henriette, whose temper has been 
soured by her affliction and by a want of the sympathy she longs 
for. Kathe, with her warm heart and delicate tact, comes across 
the embittered young invalid at a critical moment, and brings her 
gradually back to a better way of thinking. But Henriette is still 
mec § beyond endurance by her sister Flora, and she chiefly 
shows the old bitterness when resenting Flora’s behaviour to Kathe 
or to Flora’s lover. For Henriette has a sharp tongue and a sting- 
ing wit, and the quickness with which she changes her moods and 
tone gives a clever piquancy to the interviews between the three. 
Without claiming any credit for sagacity, we may say that it 
was very clear to us from the first that Kathe and Dr. Bruck 
were destined to fall in love with each other. She is fascinating 
and he is agreeable, and the circumstances of their first meeting 
' show to each of them the sterling qualities of the other. Dr. 
Bruck decidedly interests us, although about him too there is a 
good deal that strikes us at first sight as improbable. He is 
ambitious of getting on in his profession; already he has made 
himself a considerable reputation for so young a man; and he has 
found out that increasing it is the surest way to recommend him- 


self to the woman he has learned to adore. Yet, with misplaced 
modesty, he hides his light under a bushel, even when a less capable 
rival is pushing him to the wall, and gossip is doing him 
gross injustice. He hides the order he has received as a rare 
and most flattering distinction from the grateful Duke of Hesse 
Darmstadt, and it is by a mere chance that the glittering trinket 
in its open case blights the vision of his veteran competitor. He 
steals away to perform a successful operation on the heir to his own 
sovereign, and comes back again to conceal his triumph. Doubt- 
less on this occasion he knows that dramatic retribution is being 
prepared for the lady who seems dis to throw him over; but 
it would have appeared more na to intimate to his immediate 
friends that he was to be offered the place of Court physician. It 
is a clever scene, however, when the vision of the astounding facts 
begins to dawn upon the faithless Flora. She has lent herself 
greedily to receive all the scandal that has been afloat about her 

trothed. She has sought to irritate his pride and wound his feel- 
ings in every way, so that the discredit of the rupture for which she 
is working should rest with him, and he should be forced to 
give her back the troth she repents of. Irritated at last beyond 
all bearing by his phlegmatic endurance and overstrained meekness, 
she has drawn the ring of betrothal from her hand and thrown it 
into the river. It is on the very next day, as her ill luck would 
have it, that she hears of her lover's extraordinary good fortune. He 
seems destined to arrive at even a more brilliant future than she had 
dreamed of; and so she sets herself to undo her work with an 
audacity and hypocritical assurance which almost command our 
secret, by displaying another ring which is hardly to be distinguish 
from the one she has ‘with, And the Sele is true all the 
time to the frigidity of demeanour which covers a really ardent 
temperament ; and it is impossible to gather either from his manner 
or his words how far he is still the dupe of the siren who had cast 
her spell upon him. 

The secret is subsequently explained, as well as the appa- 
rent improbability of his actions, to which we have 
adverted. He had merely fancied himself in love with Flora. 
So long as no other woman had touched his heart, her way- 
ward caprices had rather piqued him to persevere, in the ho 
that she must be won by his assiduous affection. But, as he 
her afterwards—and nothing could sting a woman of her stam 
more sorely—the struggle come to an end, or rather had chasiast 
its nature, so soon as he saw her half-sister Kathe. Believing him 
still devoted to her in the depths of his heart, Flora threatens him 
with drawing back at the last, and reproaches him with the at- 
tentions he has been paying to Kathe. “ Won't the world laugh 
at me,” she asks, “ if you ay her as much care and attention as if 
she were a princess?” Then he bursts out, “ No, Flora, not as to 
a princess, but to the darling of my heart, to my first and onl 
love; and I know now, and only knows how passionately 
have struggled against it, that I have passionately loved Kathe 
from the very first moment I saw her.” But though Bruck is 
decided never to marry Flora, Kathe herself has had a solemn vow 
wrung from her that she will never consent to be his so long as 
her sister is a spinster. So she goes through a prolonged period 
of trial and despondency, which of course brings ~ unselfishness 
out more markedly than before, and elevates still more her self- 
sacrificing nature. Finally she has her reward. Flora marries for 
money and position; and the devoted doctor loses no time in 

ing to the feet of the girl from whom he has been . 

Asin The Second Wife, the distinctive pictures of the story tc 
English readers are those which set forth the peculiarities of society 
in a petty German principality. Etiquette is strong, social dis- 
tinctions are marked, and descent and quarterings assert their old 
ascendency ; yet even there it would appear that money begins to 
make its way, and goes far towards making a stepping-stone over 
social barriers. Thanks to the impulse recently given to trade and 
speculation, Herr Rémer raises himself to wealth and consideration 
from a very humble position. The Counsellor takes rank as a 
merchant prince, and purchases the right to call himself noble. 
We have seen how he succeeds in filling his gorgeously furnished 
house with company to match. Looking through the lighted 
windows on the brilliant scene as he returns late one evening, it 
is with a sensation of swelling pride that he contemplates the 
crowd of guests, not a few of whom are officially attached to the 
Court. The reigning prince is the sun of the system, and it is 
the ambition of his subjects to bask in his rays. Dr. Breck is 
considered to have shown an incomprehensible spirit of s- :.:-nial 
when it is understood that he declines the reversion of tis vitice 
of Court physician, and prefers to seek a more lucrative practice 
in the wider field of the city of Leipzic. Perhaps it is in de- 
scriptions of scenery that the novel is most defective. The author 
has many opportunities which she neglects or uses imperfectly, 
Much might have been made, for instance, of the old water mill 
in which Kathe's grandfather died, and in which at one time 
she thought of residing; also of the picturesque old schloss in 
which Herr Rémer had deposited his treasures, and of the park 
which lay around it. But the author does not appear to have 
any great love for nature, holding rather by the maxim of the 
aa poet, that the proper study of mankind is man. In that 
study we may congratulate her on having been fairly successful. 
Two at least out of her three principal characters are y 
defined individualities with many very lifelike touches; while not 
a few of the others may pass muster creditably, and in particular we 
should have been glad toe have heard more of the miller, who dies 
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under an ration in the opening pages. We may add that the 
Sanilasien’ gies one the impression of being excellently done, 
altho we have had no opportunity of comparing it with the 


EDKINS ON THE CHINESE CHARACTERS.” 


FET NVARYING consistency is: as’ rare in nations as in indi- 
‘ viduals, but, wherever found, whether it be the result of 
obstinaey or of conviction, it. represents. a force which it is im- 
possible to ignore, and must in either case command a certain 
amount of respect. Of all nations: inthe world, the Chinese have 
proved themselves to be the most tenaciously consistent. Century 
after century they have plodded. along the same: paths, turning 
neither to the right hand nor to: the left, adopting nothing that 
was new and discarding nothing that was old, following the same 
teachers, submitting to the same system of government, and 
worshipping the samesupreme.objects' of reverence; and the result 
has been that, amid the repeated wrecks of neighbouring States, 
China alone has preserved her entirety, and at this moment is 
bounded by precisely the same frontiers.as were established by the 
Emperor Che Hwang-te im the third century B.c. Probably the 
most powerful agency in preserving this. territorial and national 
entirety has been the ~— of one system of education 'through- 
out the whole Empire. Not only are the same principles-of edu- 
eation common to every sa ona but isely the same text- 
books are used in every school; every seholar learns by heart the 
same chapters of the classics, and listens to the same commentaries ; 
at every competitive examination students are'examined in the same 
works, and he who:can most nearly reproduce the recognized opinions 
thereon of the standard commentators secures to himself the fore- 
most place among the successful candidates. Thus the nation has 


grown up moulded into one form, accepting the same guides | 
ines, and obeying the | 


without question, leaning on the same doctrin 
same principles, It is true that this system has served to tone 
down the national mind to the: dull level of mediccrity, to sup- 
press all independent 

to:smother genius; but, on the other handj it has enabled China 
to resist every enemy which has assailed her from without, and 
every internal foe who has sought to wreck the Empire from 
within. And thus,.though dynasties: have changed and rebellions- 
have not unfrequently disturbed the country, the nation lias ever 
continued: in the same course, unchanged and unchangeable. 

It is obvious that, to preserve this uniformity of learning, it was 
necessary to adhere: to the same written medium. To have ex- 
ehanged. the ancient characters for an alphabetical or a syllabic’ 
system of writing would have been to question the wisdom 
of the authorities ow whom the whole national structure rested, 
and to open the to reform. and change. The writtew 
characters’ have’ not therefore undergone any radical altera- 
tion, but stand before us now as they did when they were 
first formed by the pens: of -their inventors. They are thus, 
Dr. Edkins says, “reeords of @ distant past.” In them 
eam trace the growth of the written language from the 
earliest hieroglyphics to the ideographic, and subsequently again 

the phonetic: characters. Legends differ as to who was the 
Cadmus:of China. One attributes the invention of the first cha- 
tacters: to Fuh-he, who is said to have lived 3,200 years before 
Christ. Amother states that to Tsang Ke, who. lived five hundred 
years: later, should that honour belong ; but, however great the un- 
certainty may be on this score, it may be taken for granted that 
the earliest characters were simply pictures of the various objects 
of sense which were present to the eye of the writer. Thus, when 
he wished to expressa tree, he drew the character muh, which 
serves: to this day as the symbol of “a tree,” or of “ wood”; and 
the same explanation will hold good of many hundreds of cha- 
tacters; But it is obvious that such a written medium. would be 
quite unfitted to express the wants and thoughts of # nation which 
was passing rapidly out of a state of semi-barbarism into the light 
of civilization; and consequently there came into use a class of 
ideographic characters 
ignificant symbals to give the idea of a third. ‘Thus, if we 
analyse the character To, “ safe,” we find it to be cciuposed of 
a hand reaching down to help a woman—a chivalrous sentiment 
which, as Dr. Ediins says, itis delightful to tind existing in 
minds of the inventors of Chinese’ writing; or, if we 
to pieces the character King, “to congratulate;” the 
t shows that it is made up of the charaeters /uA, “a deer,” and 

om ”—a combination: which is to be explained by the 


the 
take 
resul 


ve 
8 jent to. satisfy the wante and to express the: 
hts of a nation of students down to the present day. 


Chinese. characters appeal, therefore, to the eye more than is the : 


case with any other known system of writing, since it is entirely 
through that sense that the meanings which it is intended should 


always 


thought, to subdue the imagination, and | 


which were formed by uniting two or more |: 


be eonveyed by them are made plain. We see, for example, twa 
trees placed side by side, and it requires no great exercise of the 
imagimation to discern the meaning of “a.grove” in the combinas 
tion ; or we meet with.a character composed of “a man,” “hair,” 
and “to transform,” and it is not difficult to discover that the change 
of the hair in old age to white is the transformation here intended, 
and that therefore the symbol represents “old age.” In the 
work before us Dr. Edkins has traced the characters through 
their various successive forms, and in so doing has thrown 
considerable light on the origin of Chinese writing and the method 
pursued by the inventors. But, apart from this, the study is one 
of great interest. The characters to a certain extent form a mirror 
of the moral, political,.and. social characteristics of the nation. If 
the ancient history of the Chinese had never reached us, we should 
have been able to supply by means of the characters many facts 
concerning them. We should be able to aflirm that they possessed 
many of the conveniences and luxuries of life, that. they were well 
fed and. clothed, and that well-established ceremonies of nrarriage 
and! of burial were practised among them. We should knew that 
they were acquainted with astronomy, that they respected. truth, 
and that they were not idolaters. All this we might fairly infer 
without going to the length of a Jesuit writer who discovered 
in the character chuen, “a ship,” a distinct reference to Neahis 
ark,.since it is made up of parts signifying “eight mouths” and 


| “a boat.” As to the nature, also, of their earliest mode of life the 


characters furnish us with some curious information, which is all 
the more interesting since it is in opposition to the recorded history: 
the:race. The native annals represent the Chinese. as i 
been a. settled agricultural people, and this 
‘undoubtedly have been since their arrival in China. 
‘ they been so from all time, we should. expect to find in 
| pacters: most commonly imuse: traces of: this manner of life. 
| contrary, we meet with distinct. evidences in such of the nomadic: 


‘struck the northern bend of tlie Yellow River: and: followed. itsi 
‘ baniis until it guided them on to the fertileloess plainsiof Northemm 
Clina. Here their future. was moulded by tie nature. of then 
' surroundings, and, having exchanged the pasture lands: ofi Mongolia 
for the productive: fields of their new territory, they turned. them: 
‘shepherds’ crooks into spades, and, casting away their tents, they 
| dug for themselves houses,.such: as exist.at-the present day, in the 
loess clifis: which line the banks of the rivers. 

| Persons. acquainted with China's Place im Philology will be 
| aware that Dr. Edkins believes that it is possible to prove the ulti- 
| mate identity of Chinese and European words; but, judging from- 
parts of his preface: to the present volume, he appears’ to be. con 
|scious:that that work was too far-reaching in its aims. In the 
‘volume before us: he has somewhat retraced his steps,. and with-- 
‘out giving up the ultimate object he has in view, but rather with 
' theintention of furthering it, he has sought to trace back the Chinese: 
‘language as written and spoken to its. oldest forms. As we have: 
' said, the: written characters reveal to the eye their history from the: 
' firsthieroglyphics to the latest developments; but it isotherwisewith 
thesounds. Conservative as the Chinese ave, they have: been. unable 
|toput a stop to the growth of dialects, to prevent the decay of 
| fimals, or to check the inevitable letter changes; and thus. it has 
| become necessary, in order to arrive at the sounds of the 

_as they existed at the earliest periods, to search for evidence on the: 
subject.from varied. and numerous sources. With indefatigable: 
‘patience Dr. Ediins has weighed and examined all the authorities: 
| from: which information may be gathered on the question. Of 
these the principal are the rhymes in ancient poetry ; the Buddhist 
| transcription of Sanskrit words; the Tonic dictionaries; Japanese, 
Corean;, Mongolian, and Cochin Chinese transeriptions of Chinese 
3; and the dialects of modern China, Vrom.these independent: 
sources’ he has: been able to prove many indubitable facts.. He has 
heen. able to show to what classes of words the-old finals, t, 
and p should be restored, and to trace the numerous letter chaages 
which have taken place in certaim words—sacl:, ivr instance,as tinal. 
m tong, the-initial ¢ to ch,.and. that. softening of the initial /-to 
ch which is also noticeable in the Romance and Teutonic lane: 
guages of Euro All this and much more Dr. Edkins has been. 
able to do, and it is a sound step towards the inquiry which he ix 
desirous of instituting. Chinese, no doubt, presents a tempting: 
field to. the. comparative philologist; but before it can be made 
available for comparison, it is necessary that the mostarchaic forms 
of the words should be unearthed. This is now done, and we:shall. 
watch with interest the use to which Dr. Edkins-puts the weapom 
which he has thus prepared for his own hand.. 


BELLARS ON THE FINE ARTS;* 


l may be that books on the theory of art do nothing to increase 
the supply of artistic productions. They may not throw out 
one prac suggestion, nor stimulate the genius of any artist, nop 


* Introduction.to the S the Chinese Chazacters.. Edkins,. 
D.D. London: & Co 


* The Fine Arts and. their Uses, By W. Bellars. London Smith & 


Elder. 1876. 


pursuns their lmventors. Jor pie Character 
‘+fine,” “beautiful,” is composed of parts meaning “ta large 
sheep,” and that for “justice” of parts signifying “my sheep” 5 
pointing, as it were, to atime when the flocks: was 
common cause of dispute, as might.also be: gathered: from the cha- 
racter tsiang, “to discuss,” which, being: analytically interpreted,. 
| means “to talk about sheep.” Inthese and many other characters: 
| we see references to the manner of life of the Cliinsse: before they 
of congratulation. But as time went on the Chinese found, as did 
also the Egyptians, that, having exhausted every possible form of 
hieroglyphic and ideographic writing, a further development of the 
characters was necessary, and, like the subjects of the Pharaohs, 
they adopted certain symbols. to — certain sounds, The 
invention of these phonetics formed the turning point in Chinese’ 


UM 
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offer a single rule on which poets and painters and musicians have 
not already acted unconsciously. And, again, it may be that such 
books will not enable a single reader to admire what he has not 
admired before, or to value anything more highly which he had 
already found interesting without knowing why. But books of 
this kind are acceptable to many readers. No doubt to some their 
literary merit may be their only attraction. Many people read, and 
have read, the Stones of Venice who know nothing and care nothing 
for architecture. A purely cultural treatise, if we may use the word, 
to the cultivated mind. And some persons like to see a 
writer's opinions either in order to confirm their own by ing 
with him,:or to strengthen their previously formed views by the 
exercise of refuting him. Thus it happens that essays like those 
before us are sure of readers, though they treat of such abstract 
uestions as the “essential principles and limits of expression of 
various arts, with especial reference to their popular in- 
fluence.” Mr. Bellars’s title-page gives us this account of 
his work. It is sufliciently comprehensive, but the extent of the 
subject depends on the meaning given to the phrase “ Fine Arts.” 
Some authors are content to apply it only to the so-called ‘“ plastic 
arts” —painting, sculpture, and architecture. But others give it the 
fullest signifieation possible, and use it to indicate much besides 
cunning handiwork. Stern utilitarians might say that all arts are 
divided into the useful and the useless; that weaving, baking, build- 
ing, and perhaps, within certain bounds, printing, may be reckoned 
as useful, while some arts, like painting or music, are useless, and 
others, like oratory and dancing, are positively pernicious. Mr. 
Bellars seems to assume that the fine arts are not to be called upon 
for utility, yet are eminently useful, and that even such ques- 
tionable pursuits as pantomime may be worthy of philosophical 
study. He therefore divides them under the two heads of “ Fugi- 
tive ” and “ Permanent,” including as fugitive arts dancing, panto- 
mime, acting, elocution, and executive music, and under the second 
head music and poetry, as well as sculpture, painting, and architec- 
ture. That all these should have received te treatment in a 
small volume of considerably less than four hundred pages shows 
at once that Mr. Bellars does not permit his theories to run v 
far; and it must ‘be allowed that he is temperate in his tone, and, 
considering the nature of his work, remarkably free from 
dogmatism. 

The very first sentence in the book is nevertheless eminently 
dogmatic. “The right.appreciation of art does not come by in- 
tuition,” we ave told atthe beginning of the:preface, “ but by study 
and serious thought.” Now, can this assertion be accepted as 
true? It is certainly untrue as regards artists. The greatest 
actors, orators, and painters have been improved by training, but 
have not been made into artists by it. The is born ; not made. 
Mr. Bellars must therefore refer, not to artists, but to those who 
study art. And here, again, it may be doubted whether any 
amount of abstract love of an.art,though cultivated to the utmost, 
will give a pure, or even a correct, taste. A man who has not .an 
ear for music, let him be ever so fond of it, ever so desirous of 
learning it, let him be ever so accomplished.as a performer, yet 
fails to become a true musician, even a true musical critic. We 
are disposed to difier with Mr. Bellars altogether on this point. 
In his preliminary chapter on “ Beauty and Sublimity ” he returns 
to it. “Our likes and dislikes in the matter of material form may 
be educated,” he says. And no doubt they may—if they exist. 
But they cannot be created. There are men of taste, men whose 
natural refinement leads them to enjoy contact with whatever is 
good and beautiful, who yet are quite unable to form an opinion 
on a picture, or to know whether two colours harmonize. And, in 
like manner, there are men who, loving the science of music with 
the greatest ardour, are yet unaflected by it sympathetically—to 
whom it is a science and nothing more; who are not touched by it, 
and who therefore find it —— to see any meaning in such a 
passage as this, which we take from the chapter on “ Music ”:— 

There is no Tragedy in. Music. It never absolutely pains us. It will 
readily move us to tears, but not with-an unredeemed and hopeless sorrow. 
It-reaches indeed the lowest depths of our despair, but only to lift us eut 
of them. There is no pride, no envy, no disappointment in Music—only 
sympathy. It stirs the emotions, but it soothes, elevates, beautifies them 


Mr. Bellare finds fault with other writers’ “sentimentalism” ; 
but to many people the above ave will appear to be little else. 
In ignoring, on the one hand, the impossibility of calling taste 
into existence, and, on the other, in over-estimating the power of 
education upon natural genius, it-seems to us that Mr. Bellars errs. 
Though practice, not the reception of ideas from teachers, made 
such men as Mendelssohn, Raffaelle, Reynolds, Inigo Jones, as 
well as all who have possessed what may be called irrepressible 
genius, yet all the cultivation in the world could at best only 
make Sir Charles Eastlake a moderately good painter, and Gains- 
borough an indifferent musician. So we, at least, venture to 
think ; but we must acknowledge, on the part of a large section of 
the reading public, that when Mr. Bellars speaks of good taste 
as an ‘ otherwise nameless culture,” he appeals to our feelings, and 
that, even if his promises are fallacious, we like to be told that 
mental exertion give us qualities in which we are naturally 
deficient. 

Though we cannot quite agree with Mr. Bellars here, we are on 
many accounts pleased with his book. Allowing, as we almost 
may, that every one is gifted with some taste or other, it is plea- 
sant, Rg On to see the rules he lays down in each de- 
partment. hen he speaks of dancing he is moderate, but deli- 
cately discriminating. “A dancer,” he says, “who is worthy to 


be called an artist will find out all kinds of subtle graces and deli- 
cacies of movement, and set them before us with simplicityiand 
refinement”; but he has pointed out what dancing cannot do, and 
lamented the present degradation of theart. On pantomime, agein, 
he is worthy of a hearing. ‘ The art of pease: he justly re- 
marks, “is at the present dayalmost entirely neglected”; and. havi 
characterized the “scenic display” and “ elaborate farce” of what 
goes by the name, he suggests that it would be an interesting expe- 
riment if some of our best actors would revive “ this ancient fomm 
of imitative art, and try how far their powers would extend ” when 
deprived both of scenery and words, and only assisted by the out- 
line of a plot known to the spectators. is severe on modern 
acting, to which a chapter is. devoted, and especially on the .drama 
in England :— 

A French actor who has merely to fill the part of a servant at-an hotel 

will have his name in the bills, and will take some tronble to look like a 
waiter ; whereas the English “ super,” not being a waiter, does not naturally 
act like one ; and it never occurs to him to give any particular study to the 
characteristics of waiters, the consequence being that he comes upon the 
stage looking like nothing earthly. 
Agreeing with most modern writers onthe subject, Mr. Bellars has 
great hopes of what might be made of the stage as an elevating agent ; 
but we cannot share his hopes so long as he bases them on such an 
improbable chance as that the British public will be got to look less 
on the drama asa plaything, and the british actor to make less of a 
business and more of an art of his profession. 

When he comes to treat of painting and the other “ permanent 
arts,” he is on different ground, and, except in his chapter on 
“ Verbal Poetry,” is by no means so much at his ease. 
the remarks on painting strike us as weak. They are not in any 
sense original, and might have been cut down to less than half the 
length without loss, Mr. Bellars has only a superficial knowledge 
of the science of colour, andis simply talking twaddle when he says 
that colour “ depends for its delighttulness upon its arrangement as 
well as upon its quality.” The best remarks on painting are not 
in this chapter, but in some supplementary notes at the end of the 
volume, in which a school of modern artists is well criticized as 
the “ Archeologically Accurate” :— 

Artists of this school select some incident of history, get the costumes of 
the period absolutely correct, take the features of the characters, if possible, 
from contemporary portraits, and then infuse into each, in the broadest and 
most unmistakable way,such expression as the incident depicted most 
obviously suggests. . - This, then, was how James IT. used to dress! 
this was how he looked on receiving the news of the landing of the Prince 
of Orange! Low clever of the artist to depict him pale,.and in a state of 
utter mental and bodily collapse! . . . The general public, who have 
never considered how people of those periods would look when they were 
making love, or indeed whether they ever made love at all, are quite enrap- 
tured when the artist points out to them that a young ‘man in a slashed 
doublet and silk hose may conceivably have looked quite as sheepish as any 
young man of the present day in frock coat and trousers. 

Mr. Bellars here puts his finger on one of the weakest spots in 
contemporary painting; he would no doubt admire the quaint 
German Cain, in a long’ waistcoat and small-clothes, killing Abel 
in similar attire, or Ehjah going up to Heaven in a hay-waggon, 
rather than the best of Mr, Frith’s costume pieces or Mr. Leslie's 
Grecian ladies. Into his remarks on poetry we cannot go now. 
They are far above the chapters on Painting and Architecture. Ho 
is apparently himself an example of the futility of attempting to 
learn an art for which fhe mind has little natural bent. But for 
the fine arts generally he has a genuine taste, and hea to the 
greatest advantage when treating of those for which he has the 
strongest natural inclination, He puts the great question about 
good work into the smallest compass when, nearly at the end of 
the book, he says, ‘‘ The a appreciation of Art involves no less 
than a healthy condition of physical sensibility, a vigorous intellect, 
a quick sympathy, and a pure tone of moral feeling,” adding that 
the sincere artist will ask himself, “‘Am I doing this because I 
really enjoy it, and think it worth doing, or only because I think it 
will be popular?” He is not, however, always so Clear, and some- 
times seems anxious to leave a doubt as: to his real.opinion. To 


those who go to Mr. Bellars for guidance this tendency will appear 
the greatest fault of his book. With some it will, on the contrary, 
be its chief merit. 


FOR NAME AND FAME* 


| ape name and fame one would naturally do a great deal,and even 

sail a little nearer to the wind than would bear full justifi- 
cation. But it is doubtful whether any one -possessing the merest 
rudiments of a conscience or the first principles of honour would 
go so far as Mrs. A. B. Church has e her heroine go; and 
perhaps, even for the very sake of name and fame, homgsty would 
turn out to be the best policy in the end, and to face a present 
evil a wiser course than to lay up a store of worse sorrows to 
come. A woman who finds out when her husband dies that she 
has not been his lawful wife,as he had unwittingly committed 
bigamy, and who then keeps to herself the property which 
rightfully belonged to her husband’s son, is one whose zeal for 
“name and fame” is rather more excessive than one would care 
to commend. Also, in spite of his love for one who turns out to 
be his stepmother de facto, but who to all appearance'is only the 
wife of his employer when he gives her his heart, we hardly think 
that Laurence Hathven, or, more properly speaking, Laurence 


* For Name and Fame. A Novel. By Mrs. A. B. Church, Author 
of “ Greymore,” &c. 3 vols. London: Tinsley Brothers. 1876, 
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Wynyard, would have failed to do justice to the memory of his 
mother, to clear his father’s character, and to establish his own 
rights, even at the cost of suffering to the lady of his fancy. 

We will give the position. A young woman of ——e 
low degree, a “fourth-rate actress,” secretly marries “ by special 
license at an obscure City church,” a man who does not specially 
love her, but who marries her from a weak kind of compassion—a 
certain Major Wynyard, who is afraid to confess his astounding 
folly to his godfather uncle, a rich old man with money and _ 
tanical notions, whose heir he is generally supposed to be. 
while he is ordered to India, and leaves his bride of a few days 
behind him. Her sister Phyllis, misled by a scoundrel who has 
designs on the young wife herself, blunders between this Major 
bn mee who is , and another Major Wynward, who is bad, 
and already married, and so makes Clemency believe that she is no 
wife, only a victim. The rough result of it all is that the two 
sisters go to America, where Clemency is provided with “ widow's 
weeds of the very humblest description” and called Mrs. Penrose. 
Here in due time she has a son; and here “ Phyllis, who was quite 
as ~looking as Clemency, and far superior to her in mind and 
manners,” attracts the notice of a Mr. Ruthven, a New York 
merchant, who marries her, takes Clemency and her boy to live 
with them, adopts the child as his own, and, as people always do 
in a novel, makes mysteries where none need be, and complicates 
everything for want of a little natural candour. When Laurence, 
the real son of (now) Sir Philip Wynyard, and the adopted son of 
Mr. Ruthven, is eighteen, the lattes fails, and, as the best thing he 
can do for the boy, gets him the post of private secretary to his 
own father—not having the remotest idea that Sir Philip Wynyard 
is his father. Laurence also knows nothing. He “knew that he 
was not really the son of Mr. Ruthven, and he had been told that 
& mystery rested over his birth, and that his mother had not been 
married to his father, but the name of that father he had never 
known ” :— 

The feeling that there was a cloud about his origin had often troubled 
him; he knew that many persons supposed him to be actually Mr. 
Ruthven’s son, but still there were others who had occasionally allowed him 
to suspect that he had no right to any name or place in the world ; and the 
consciousness of this, had sometimes dashed his naturally sanguine and 
joyous disposition with a touch of bitterness. 

Sir Philip also shows the same want of candour and common 
sense that characterizes silly people in silly novels. Just as Mr. 
Ruthven, when his sister-in-law dies down in Cornwall, “ does not 
think it —— send for Laurence, or to say anything about 
him,” so that ‘“‘ Mr. and Mrs. Tratford were in complete ignorance 
that Clemency had ever had a child ”—which also was odd on the 
part of Clemency, seeing that she had taken rank as a widow, and 
might have spoken of her son with perfect propriety—so, when Sir 
Philip falls in love with urney, aud marries her three 
months before his real wife dies, “ he never thought it necessary to 
— to t relations that he had been 

lore. e never thought it necessary, in, to verify the 
news of his wife’s death sent to him in India. He had only seadven 
intimation of it in a letter from Mr. Brian, the scoundrel who wanted 
Clemency for himself, and who made her believe that she was not 
lawfully married at all; but he had never cared to get more precise 
information, or make sure that all was right before he married 
again. People are marvellously easy in that odd world which 
novelists create. And business accuracy fares as ill as elementary 
morality. Laurence, as his unknown father’s private secretary, 
falls in love with his father’s unmarried wife; or, as the author 
puts it, “ Laurence from the first moment of meeting with her had 
conceived for her one of those ardent and chivalrous attachments 
sometimes experienced by very young men for women older than 

ves.” ““ This attachment,” we are glad to hear, “ was 
entirely unselfish and —- no reward ; Laurence Ruthven would 
have gone to the ends of the earth to gratify one of Margaret 
Wynyard’s wishes, but he never presumed to imagine that she 
would return or even suspect his love.” Hence, when, on the death 
of Sir Philip in India, the whole wa discovered by means of 
a secret drawer containing letters, a photograph, and the marriage 
certificate, Laurence refuses to take advantage of his rights, and 
Margaret is not ashamed to accept his renunciation. She then 
lives a great deal abroad, especially at Nice, where she seems to 
have got into a set of exceptional “ fastness ” and vulgarity. 

This kernel of the story is got at only towards the end of the third 
volume, when the author thinks it time to clear up the mystery that 
has hung over the handsome Lady Wynyard, and to show why, when 
she so evidently loves Count Adelsburg, who passionately loves her, 
she will not marry him—what was the nature of the equivocal- 
looking relations between her and Mr. Ruthven—and what the 
hold which the villain of the story, Captain Arundel, has over her. 
For Captain Arundel had overheard the conversation between Lau- 
rence and Lady Wynyard after Sir Philip’s death, and had peeped 
“ through one of the boo ‘ chicks ’ which hung before the door” 
just as the lady is putting back “some papers and a box into a 
secret drawer, and he was quick enough to comprehend the 
mechanism of the cabinet.” At a convenient moment he opens 
the secret'drawer and learns the whole affair, making notes in his 
pocket-book “about the marriage certificate, the church in which 
the ceremony had taken place,” &c., intending “to look up further 
facts some day.” Accordingly he finds out all that he wishes to 
know, and when next he meets Lady Wynyard she is in his 


er. 
For no intelligible motive that the ordinary reader can make 
out, Lady Wynyard takes with her to Nice Sylvia Burney, her 


brother’s second daughter. It could scarcely be for her com- 
panionship, as the two seem to be very little together; nor yet to 
get her well married, unless girls are likely to marry well in pro- 
portion to the neglect of their chaperons—whom Mrs. Church 
will persist in calling chaperones. We had always believed that 
one of the first duties of women who undertake the care of young 
ladies is to look after them with some sort of vigilance, and to 
guard them against such mistakes of conduct as their igno- 
rance would naturally lead them to commit. But Lady Wyn- 
yard seems to give Sylvia her head in a way that may be pleasant 
enough to a girl, but is decidedly not profitable to her future; and 
especially she allows her to be appropriated by Captain Arundel, 
whose reputation was bad enough to ruin that of any woman with 
whom he was much associated ; while she permits the most doubt- 
ful subjects to be discussed before her, and the most scandalous 
insinuations made in her hearing. At public balls, instead of keep- 
ing the girl near her, as a chaperon of lower pretensions to style and 
breeding would have done, we find her at one part of the establish- 
ment transacting her own affairs comfortably enough, while Sylvia 
sits alone on sofas and in corridors, or wanders away with her 
partners into deserted places, as no well-conducted English girl 
would do, even if allowed, and as no chaperon in her senses would 
allow. But one or two things make us rather sceptical as to the 
author's experience in such matters. She writes as if she had 
been much abroad, yet she not only spells chaperon “ chaperone,” 
but she also says “en petite comité”; and though her language 
is that horrible jargon of mixed French and English which seems 
to imply that familiarity with the former has almost dispossessed 
the latter, yet her French people are not such as most dwellers 
in foreign parts would recognize. ; 

The interest of the story, so far as it relates to Sylvia, lies in 
the designs of Captain Arundel and the love of Laurence Ruthven. 
The former, a ruined gambler and jaded man of pleasure, sees the 
possibility of redeeming his lost fortunes by forcing Lady Wyn- 
yard to give him the hand of her niece and half her fortune as her 
dower; Mrs. Church calls it “dot.” Sylvia, who was at first 
somewhat attracted by the handsome scamp, as time goes on 
changes her fancy for him for love for Laurence, who loves her, 
but controls himself because he is poor and cannot afford to marry. 
However, he has many private talks with Lady Wynyard, who 
sees in this marriage with Sylvia a method of enriching Laurence 
with half of his own wealth, and of getting a good husband for 
her niece. But Captain Arundel persuades Sylvia that these 
private talks are only a renewal of the old-time love affair; by 
which it comes about that, when Ruthven proposes, she rejects 
him, and the inevitable misery from misunderstanding takes place. 
In the end all comes right. Captain Arundel, when finally 
denied, betrays his secret to some ot Sir Philip’s family; a law- 
suit is begun, but Laurence Ruthven conclusively establishes his 
claim ; Sylvia makes up with him, and even Count Adelsburg, soul 
of honour as he is, forgives his Margaret her deception and dis- 
honour, and carries her off to his estates in Hungary, where they 
live happy ever after. 

The to: is written in the slipshod style dear to authoresses of 
a certain stamp. Prodigal of French equivalents for the commonest 
English words—preferring fou to mad, sympathique to sym- 
pathetic, and finding wn beau gargon high-polite where a hand- 
some man would have been vulgar—the writer is yet marvellously 
sparing of relatives and such inferior parts of speech. A that or a 
which in its proper place is a phenomenon quite out of the ordinary 
course of events. By way of compensation, however, for these 
and other faults of style and taste, we get the most charming 
details which we should never have ventured to expect. 
Thus we are told that at her first ball Sylvia wore no 
bracelets, only “ six-buttoned gloves,” which “ fitted without a 
wrinkle ” ; that her dress was “ not the regulation white muslin of 
a débutante,” but one “ of soft silky Algérienne, made high, and 
draped in graceful folds round her slight symmetrical figure” ; that 
she had “a bunch of natural Gloire de Dion roses in her hair, and 
another in her corsage, where its folds crossed on her neck”; and 
that her only ornament was “a gold locket set with Is.” After 
this, we almost wonder that we have not more millinery details. 
The whole style of thought and story, of language and character, 
is so eminently of the kind dear to milliners’ apprentices and the 
young ladies of “ establishments,” that any quantity of this sort of 
thing would have seemed in due keeping with the rest. 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


HE fifth and last volume of M. Duruy’s Roman History* is 

perhaps the most remarkable of the whole work. The author 
deals here not with mere details of political convulsions, narratives 
of battles, and the like; he has aimed at placing before us a 
complete sketch of Roman society during the first two centuries 
of the Christian era; and his description explains the causes 
which brought about the downfall of a civilization which had for 
so many centuries kept the world in awe, and which even now 
has left everywhere its indelible stamp. M. Duruy’s range of 
reading is very wide; poets, prose-writers, legists, philosophers, 
inscriptions, monuments of art, have all contributed their re- 
spective shares of evidence, and from these he borrows what 
he has to tell us about the family, the State, the administra- 


* Histoire romaine. Par Victor Duruy. Vol. V. Paris and London: 
L. Hachette & Co. 
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tion both of Rome and of the provinces, saligion, and meta- 
physics. Comparisons naturally s t themselves between the 
reign of Augustus and that of Louis XIV. M. Duruy justly 
remarks that it would be equally absurd to judge the Trench 
society of the seventeenth century from the registers of the 
Bastille, and the Roman Empire of the Augustan period from 
the chronique scandaleuse of Petronius Arbiter. There is a 
medium here as everywhere else; and we cannot accept either the 
vehement invectives of Juvenal or the optimism of Pliny, At 
the same time, a revolution was absolutely necessary, and it took 
place alike in a society, philosophy, and religion. Eve 
chapter of M. Duruy’s volume is completed by a summary, which 
gives the leading topics in a condensed form, and supplies land- 
marks around which the facts can be easily grouped. 

M. Alexandre Bertrand has just published a series of memoirs 
written by him during the last fifteen years on points of 
archeology in Rome and Gaul.* In his preface he shows the 
connexion which exists between archeology and history properly 
so called ; and, so far as Gaul and Rome are concerned, he proves 
that the problems emg, & to Druidism, Celtic monuments, 
numismatics, &c., cannot satisfactorily solved till the dis- 
coveries made by antiquaries are extended and completed. He 
then goes on to examine successively—(1) the primitive epoch of 
Gaul; (2) the Celtic era; (3) the times when iron predominated 
and entirely superseded the use of bronze. The conclusions at 
which he arrives are based upon a series of monographs or de- 
scriptions of archzeological remains discovered in several parts of 
France, and are copiously illustrated by maps, engravings, &e.; a 
good index of proper names terminates the work. 

M. Marcel Devic’s Lexicon + supplies an important mass of 
materials for French etymologists. N. Littré and M. Brachet, in 
their respective Dictionaries, had already given the derivation of 
words from Oriental as well as from other languages; but they 
were necessarily obliged to content themselves with stating the 
facts, without entering into historical particulars. M. Devic, deal- 
ing as he does with only one group of languages, is able to be more 
explicit, and his glossary will be found an admirable supplement to 
the works just named. He shows in his preface how difficult it 
is to trace the origin of French words derived from the Semitic 
languages on account of the various ways of spelling. Here it is 
that the utmost caution is necessary, especially so far as the Arabic 
language is concerned—that is to say, the stock from which two- 
thirds of French Orientalisms are derived. M. Device has taken 
care to give in most cases, not only the French, but the other 
Romance equivalents, and he has been able to rectify the ety- 
mologies proposed for a great number of words. The volume 
is illustrated with notes, completed by indexes, and beautifully 
printed at the French Imprimerie nationale. 

Before opening the work of M. Pignot t, we wondered very 
much what could be said by way of rehabilitating the memo 
of Roquette, Bishop of Autun during the reign of Louis XIV. 
We knew that he was supposed to have sat for Moliére’s Tartufe, 
and to have deserved,as a low intriguer, a hypocrite, and a tyrant, 
the contempt of all who had any intercourse with him. The 
= portrayed by Alceste in Le Misanthrope as a rogue whose 

estin 
Fait gronder le mérite et rougir la vertu, 

was none other, if we believe M. Fournier, than the Abbé Roquette ; 
and the sin of preaching sermons which he had never com- 
= was added as a final and clenching accusation, as if Diderot, 

armontel, and Thomas himself had not in their time been guilty 
of supplying many a prelate with pulpit eloquence at a reduced 
= M. Pignot contends that Jansenist animosity was at the 

ttom of all the accusations directed against Roquette ; the Bishop 
was determined to carry out in his diocese the {ridentine legisla- 
tion, and to put down the old Gallican spirit; hence the anger of 
many of his subordinates, who, not being able to avenge themselves 
otherwise, had recourse to calumny. Without attempting to settle 
the question as to Roquette’s merits or demerits, we may at 
least say that M. Pignot has written a most interesting and 
valuable monograph. It is less a life of the prelate than the 
history of an —s diocese—nay, the history of the French 
Church two hundred years ago. M. Pignot has treated his subject 
in much detail, and his appendix of pieces justificatives will be 
found extremely interesting. 

M. Charles Monselet’s new volumes § bring together a certain 
number of well-known characters who certainly had nothing in 
common, and who would have felt somewhat astonished if they had 
been told that they would one day form part of the same gallery of 
portraits. What had M. de Jouy to do with M. Charles Lassally ? 
and by virtue of what law, save that of contrasts, could M. Guizot, 
find himself in juxtaposition to M. Frédéric Soulié ? The literature 
of the First Empire is well represented by the witty “ Ermite dela 
Chaussée d’Antin,” a disciple of Voltaire without a grain of enthusi- 
asm. Politics proved his ruin, says M. Monselet ; yet politics in M. 
de Jouy’s time were of the mildest description compared with the 
Parliamentary storms which carried away Lamartine and Victor 
Hugo. The pitce de résistance in this volume is the article on 


* Archéologie celtique et gauloise. Par A. Bertrand. Paris: Didier. 
Dictionnaire des mots francais origine orientale. Par 
Devic. Paris and London: L. hette & Co. 
$ Un évéque réformateur sous Louis XIV; Gabriel de Roquette, évéque 
@Autun. Par in Pignot. Paris: Durand et Pedone Lauriel. 
§ Les ressuscités. Par Charles Monselet. Paris: Charpentier. 


Chateaubriand, published in the Presse, and com- 
sae by a sketch of Mme. Récamier, the Egeria of the noble 

iscount. The biographical notice of M. Lassailly is, however, the 
one which has interested us most, because it is, so to say, a chapter 
in the history of the ultra-romanticist movement bay wing be- 
tween 1829 and 1839. No result worth ing camefrom that explo- 
sion of wild extravagance; the poets and novelists who kept a skullon 
their writing-tables, called Racine an old idiot, and tried to imitate 
Byron, are now completely forgotten, except those who, like 

. Alexandre Dumas, after having sown their wild oats, took to 
common sense, and wrote Mademoiselle de Belle-Isle by way of 
compensation for Antony. Still the peor omen in question 
remains quite as much an historic fact as the Bohemian school of 
Saint-Arnaud, Théophile de Viand, and Charles Sorel during the 
reign of Louis XIV.; and we thank M. Monselet for the amusing 
particulars he gives us on the subject. 

Leonardo da Vinci may be looked upon as a réssuscité; but, 
instead of a chapter, he deserved a volume, and he has found in 
M. Arséne Houssaye * an ardent admirer. It is a pity that the 
volume before us should have been written in that pretentious 
style which disfigures all M. Houssaye’s productions ; his 
brilliancy is as monotonous as an endless succession of fireworks, 
which dazzle us at first, but offend the eye when they have been 
going on for more than a quarter of an hour. The particulars 
given respecting the great Italian artist are correct and taken 
from the best authorities. The disquisition on the French Re- 
naissance is interesting ; but the reader’s attention is incessantly dis- 
turbed by whole paragraphs of antithetic puerilities and meaningless 
remarks, The catalogue of Leonardo da Vinci's works is accurate, 
and the portrait at the beginning is beautifully engraved. 

The last two volumes of George Sand’s Memoirs f¢ are before us, 
and we must say that we are disappointed at finding the epithet 
augmentée, which appears on the title-page, so little justified by 
the contents of the book. All that is new amounts to four pages 
of appendix addressed to M. Louis Ulbach, and supplying a few 
unimportant details as to George Sand’s character and habits. 
Those of our readers who have not yet made acquaintance 
with the Histoire de ma vie may expect a treat from the perusal 
of these autobiographical reminiscences; the style is admirable, 
the descriptions of scenery are models of word-painting, and, 
in addition to a number of portraits the originals of which are 
quite unknown to the general public, we find ourselves in the 
company of Balzac, Buloz, Liszt, Henri Delatouche, Gustave 
Planche, and many others whose names are household words on 
the other side of the Channel. A selection from Balzac’s corre- 
spondence is announced, we perceive, for immediute publication; 
and M. Sainte-Beuve’s letters are now being collected, sorted, an 
annotated by his friend M. Jules Troubat. We wish it were pos- 
sible (and why should it not be so?) to complete George Sand’s 
Memoirs with an epistolary appendix ; it could not be but extremely 
curious. In the meanwhile a parallel study of contemporar 
reminiscences will alone enable us to judge how far the Histuire de 
ma vie is the histoire vrate which the writer of Mauprat says it is. 
Thus much we can say; the reticences might have been much 
fewer without necessarily disclosing any particulars of a painful 
nature. 

M. Jacolliot promises to take his readers to the land of elephants. 
It is fortunate that the po volume is to be followed by a 
second ; for the title would otherwise be singularly misleading, 
as the book contains hardly any more about elephants than ML 
Charles Nodier’s well-known tale did about “the King of 
Bohemia and his Seven Castles.” M. Jacolliot makes up, how- 
ever, for this deficiency by his abuse of the English. He detests 
“ perfidious Albion” withell his heart, and the evident satisfaction 
with which he calls us to account for our commercial delin- 
quencies is most amusing. We must add that he shows a 
fondness for scenes which might as well have been left unnoticed. 
Descriptions of Indian dancing-girls are not necessary in a work 
destined for general readers. 

The History of Trinidad, by M. Borde§, himself a native of that 
island, is a work deserving attention. ‘Che first volume only has 
yet appeared, and it gives an account of the conquest and coloni- 
zation of what some persons might call an infinitesimal portion 
of America. But some French philosopher has said long ago, 
“Tl n’est point de petite zag and M. Borde acts up to this 
maxim. Several motives have led him to write the history of 
Trinidad. In the first place, the materials of such a work should 
be made use of before they are destroyed either by time or n 
ligence. In warm climates paper and parchment are, we are told, 
more perishable than elsewhere, and examples might be quoted of 
important historical materials disappearing under the influence of 
damp or being eaten up by insects. In the next place, it is neces- 
sary to refute certain errors which are still current regarding 
Trinidad, and more particularly to explain the singular circum- 
stance of an island which was long Spanish being colonized by a 
French population. Finally, it is desirable that the functionaries 
who are sent from Europe to Trinidad should know somethin; 
about those whom they are called upon to rule. M. Borde’s book 
will be found full of curious and important matter; it begins with 


* Histoire de Léonard de Vinci. Par Arsene Houssaye. Paris: Didier. 
+ Histoire de ma vie. Par George Sand. Vols. III. and IV. Paris: 
Lévy. 


$ Voyage au pays des éléphants, Par L. Jacolliot. Paris: Dentu. 
§ Histoire de Vile de la Trinidad sous le gouvernement espugnol. Par M, 
Louis Borde. Vol. I. Paris: Maisonneuve. 
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& geographical sketch of the island, and gives us the history of 
the colony down to the year :822. 

Colonel! Fabre-Massias also takes us beyond the limits of Europe* ; 
but his volume bears exclusively upon military topics, and contains 
the author's recollections of the campaigns between 1840 
and 1848. His little book is well written, and makes us acquainted 
with several officers who have earned a brilliant reputation in the 
French army ; it is also valuable as referring to a period marked 
ae decisive modification of the system previously adopted by 

Government in its North African dependencies. 

America, according to M. Deberlet, is not much Imown to 
Frenchmen; when the name of the New World is pronounced, 
they immediately think of the United States, and perhaps of 
Brazil; but their ignorance of Bolivia, the Argentine Republic, 
&c., is complete. M. Deberle thinks that the —_ Spain 
formerly exercised in that part of the world, by reducing a 
flourishing colony to a mere home for degraded slaves, is the chief 
cause of this state of things, and he entertains the sanguine belief 
that, as soon as the Republics of South America have thrown 
aside the traditions of Spanish superstition and ignorance, they 
will attain to a degree of prosperity which their natural resources 
and the intellectual qualities of their inhabitants warrant man- 
kind in rating very highly. 

M. Baillon, the learned author of the Histoire des Plantes, 
has just commenced in Messrs. Hachette’s collection of dictionaries 
a Cyclopedia of Botany.} The work will extend to considerable 
= aera if we may j by some of the articles (the one on 

bsorption, for instance) which form of the first fasciculus. 
The pictorial illustrations indispensable in a work of this kind 
are both eae and admirably done; they include not only 
woodcuts, but chromolithographs of typical specimens. M. Baillon 
is assisted by a band of efficient coadjutors. 

The fifteenth instalment of M. de Parville’s Causeries scien- 
tifiques§ condenses in a clear and interesting manner the principal 
scientific discoveries which marked the year 1875. Astronomy, 
physics, mechanics, chemistry, physiology with its applications to 

icine, and natural history form the leading divisions of this 
year-book, which is illustrated by fifty woodcuts. 

If any branch of physics abounds in wonders it is certainly 
= M. Moitessier || shows in his recent contribution to the 

i des merveilles. The structure of the eye is marvellous 
enough, but what shall we say of photographs, of spectrum ana- 
lysis, and of polarized light? M. Moiteasler remarks in his preface 

¢ most of our senses act within certain limits which nothing 
can extend. The organ of vision alone possesses the Doge by 
means of the telescope and the microscope, of enlarging the field of 
its activity. This volume is in every respect worthy of its pre- 
decessors in the same series. : 

All recent political essays written from the democratic point of 
view start with the proposition that religion is an obsolete thin 
which must be suppressed as soon as possible; and such is M. 
Mathurin Guérin’s axiom.— His work is merely the manifesto of 
a politician whom the hatred of everything savouring of faith, 
immortality, God, and providence drives into the wildest sophisms. 
M. Guérin is naif enough to say that the philosopher who 
does not appeal to religion when he wishes to explain the 
origin of things “se trouve dans un grand embarras”; and 
yet he himself does attempt such an explanation, the conse- 
quence of which is a couple of pages where assertions abound 
utterly devoid of proof, introduced to us by the formula “It 
is evident,” or “ele is probable,”, or “ We have every reason 
to suppose.” A theory resting upon hypotheses does not com- 
mend itself to the acceptance of thinkers, and we must say that the 
happy family which our author announces as the result of demo- 
cratic principles logically and consistently carried out must be very 
easily satisfied if it can derive any happiness from the attempt to 
legalize impossibilities in administration, blunders in political 
economy, and monstrosities in moral philesophy. 

M. Funck-Brentano ** does not entertain M. Guérin’s views on 
the approaching golden age of mankind. He has no sympathy what- 
ever with the so-called emancipation of women, the vagaries of 
socialism, the pretensions of physicists, and other fashionable tenets 
of the day; and, although he does not consider the regeneration of 
France as hopeless, he believes that only an immediate and com- 
plete casting away of the theories of modern revolutionists can 

vent the dissolution of French society. According to him, the 
vonic races are destined by Providence to revive civilization ; 
but they will, he thinks, probably accomplish this by a fusion with 
the French element, the only alternative being the violent tran- 
sition from Gallic to Slavonic civilization through the medium 
Ma, invasions, and political cataclysms of the most terrible 


* L’ Algérie, souvenirs militaires. Par le Colonel Fabre-Massias. Paris: 
+ Histuire de ? Amérique du sud is la conquéte jusqu’a nos jours. Par 
Alfred Deberle. Paris: Germer-Baillibre. 


} Dictionnaire de botanique. Par H. Baillon. Livrais.1. Paris and 
London: L. Hachette & Co. 


scientifiques. Par Henry de Parville. année. Paris: 


La lumiére. Par M. Moitessier. (Bibliotheque des merveilles.) Lond 
Paris: L. Hachette & Co. ( s) 9 


{ Esquisse Pune constitution démocratique. Par Mathurin Guérin. Paris: 
** La civilisation et ses lois, étude social. Par Th. Funck-Brentano, Paris : 


Two fresh numbers of the Courrier littéraire * have reached us, 
We see with pleasure that some well-known names appear on the 
list of contributors. Thus M. Jules Levallois gives us, in the 
number for July 10, an interesting sketch of M. Victor Cherbuliez, 
whose novels are so fashionable just now. The author of Miss 
Rovel and of Le comte Kostia is certainly a powerful writer ; and if 
we were asked to say who is his literary progenitor, we should at 
once name Hamilton ; but, as for discovering in his works anything 
like an exguise hygiene morale, this is what we frankly eget 
ourselves unable to do, precisely because M. Cherbuliez remin 
us so much of the too famous biographer of the Chevalier de 
Grammont. > 

Another periodical candidate for public favour is the review of 
Provident Societies issued by M. de Malasce.t It is an unpretend- 
ing magazine, full of interesting documents bearing upon questions 
connected with labour, capital, savings banks, and the various 
institutions established on behalf of the working classes, 

M. Lavisse has reprinted from the Revue des Deux Mondes an 
article on the University of Berlin} and on the necessity of 
reforming entirely the French system of higher teaching. 
motto is “ Fas est et ab hoste doceri,” and, according to him, our 
neighbours should not be ashamed to follow, in educational matters 
at any rate, the example set by Germany. 


* Le courrier littéraire. Nos. VIII. and IX. Paris. 

+ Revue des travaux de la socicté des institutions de prévoyance. Paris: 
Paul Dupont. 

¢ La fondution de Vuniversité de Berlin. Par Ernest Lavisse. Paris and 
London: L. Hachette & Co. 
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LIFE DEPARTMENT. 
Life Assuranees may be,effected either with or without, in profits. 
Copies of the on the quinquennial uation to'Deeember 31, aso 
Accounts, pursuant to Ths Lids 1870,” 


Corporation. 
OHN P. LAURENCE, Secretary. 
EXCHANGE ASSURANCE OORPORATIZON, 


(Established by Royal Charter, A.D. 1720.) 
: FOR SEA, FIRE, LIFE, AND ANNUITIES. 
Orricks—ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON; Braycn Orrice—29 PALL MALL, 8.W. 
The Accumulated F unds exceed £3.800.000. 
JAMES STEWART HODGSON, Esq., Governor. 
CHARLES JOHN MANNING, Esgq.. Sub-Governor. 
FRANCIS ALEXANDER HAMILTON, Esgq., Deputy-Governor. 


Directors. 
William Knowles, Esq. 
Sark Gurrie Close, Boast corge For es Maleck 
Mark Currie Close 
Edward James Daniell, Esq. Daniel Meinertzhagen, Esq. 
‘William Davidson. Esq. ‘William Robert Moberly, 
ler Druce, Esq 3 Lord Josceline Wm. Percy. 
Fretk. Joseph Edimann, Sir John Rose, Bart. 
Charles Hermann Goschen, Samuel Leo Schuster. ig 
eus Heath, Esq. 


Octavius Wigram 
ton Hubbard, Esq., M.P. Charles Baring Young 
due at Michaelmas will — 

FIRE ASSURANCES on 

LIFE ASSURANCES with or without participation in Profits. 
are granted on security of LIFE LNTER®SPS in: connexion with Policies of 

urance. 


A large partici Profits, with the of Capital Steck, and 
the liabilities of 


VERLAND ROUTE and SUEZ CANAL— 
Under Contract for the ae of the Mails to the Mediterranean, India, China, 
Japan, and Australia. The Peninsular and ‘Oriental Steam Navigation Company despa‘ 
their Steamers from Southampton, vid the Suez Canal, every Thursday, from Venice every 
Friday, and from oe with the Overland Mails, every Monday. 
122 Leadenhall Street, E.C., and 25 Cockspur Street,8.W. 


HOTELS. 


Le lanade. Near the West Pier. Central and Suitesof 
Rooms. Spacious Coffee-room for Ladies and Gentlemen. Sea-Water Service in the Hotel. 
P. O. RIGKARDS, Manager. 


[LFRACOMBE HOTEL.—Bracing air and beautiful 


Appointments,perfect ; W.ines.choice ; excellent 250zooms. Table-d'’hote 
Tariff on application to MANAGER, Ilfracombe, North Devon. 


OF . ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. — Persons having 

SELL can apply, or if sent by their value will be-sent per return.—Messrs. 
BROWNING: Manutacturin 57 ury Street. near (Victoria Stations and 
428 Ship Street, Brighton, “ the only purchasers of Old Teeth.” Established 20 years. 


HE ASTRONOMER-ROYAL Reported to the Admiralt ty 
(August 13,1870) on 40Chronometers entered | my annual competition, *M.F.DENT’S 
isthe finest we have ever had on trial, niente F. DEN F Chrowometer, Watch,end Clock Maker 
tothe Queen, 33 COCKSPUR STREET, CHARING CROSS 


All real improvements in modern practice, with the security "of an Office whose resources 
have been tested by the experience of more than a Century anda half. 


The Corporation are open to eonsider applications for A ci 
A Prospectus, Table of Benus, and Balance Sheet will be forwarded on application. 
Royal Exchange, London. E. RB. HANDCOCK, Secretary. 


G UARDIAN FIRE and LIFE OFFICE, 
| LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E:C. 
‘Established 1821. Subscribed Capital, Two Millions. 


Directors. 
Chairman—G. JI. SHAW LEFEVRE, Esq., M.P. 


Sir Walter R. Farquhar, Bart. 
Alban G. H. Gibbs, Esq. 
James Goodson, Esq. 
Archibald Hamilton. Esq. 
Thomson Hankey, Esq.,M.P. 
Manager of Fire Department—F. J. MARSDEN. 
Actuary and Secretary—T. G. C. BROWNE. 
Share Capital at present paid up and invested..........++-+-£1,000,000 
Total Annual Income upwards of ....- £400,000 


N.B.—Fire Policies which expire at Michaelmas should be renewed at the HeadOffice, or 


Martin, 
‘Augustus Prevost, 


ESTABLISHED MORE THAN ONE HUNDRED YEARS. 
T)ANIEL DESBOIS & SONS (late Duspors & 
WATCH and CLOCK MAEERS, exe selection of Watches and Clocks of 


their own manufacture,and also of ork.—9 Gray's Inn Passage, leading trom 
Red Lion Street, Holborn, to Bedfi 


HEAL & SON, 195, 196, 197, 198 Tottenham-Court Road. 
he only House in London exclusively for 
ny BEDDING, and BEDROOM FURNITURE. 


HEAL & son. 
BEDSTEADS, 
BEDDING, 
BEDROOM FURNITURE. 


HEAL & SONS CATALOGUE (104th Editian), 
Containing 450 Illustrations, with prices, sent free by poston application to 
195, 196, 197, 198 TOTTENHAM-COURT ROAD, LONDON. 


FURN ISH YOUR HOUSE or AF ARSE SATS 
on MOEDER’S HIRE SYSTEM. The il, best, and most 
liberal. Cash m Pelee no ExtraCherge for time Large, useful Stock to select from. 

‘with Terms, post free.— 248, 249, and 250 Tottenham Court Road. 


ILLIAM 8. BURTON, GENERAL FURNISHING 


the Agents, on or before October 14. 
[“PERIAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established 1803. 

1 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C., and 16 & 17 PALL MaZd.,S.4V. 
CAPITAL, £1,600,000. PAID-UP and INVESTED, £700,000. 


Insurances against Fire Property parts of the, warid et oderate rates of premium. 
Prompt and liberal settlement of claims. 


Rolislee ating due at Michaelmas should be renewed before October 14 or the same will 
become 
’ E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 


| and GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
FLEET STREET (near Temple Bar). . 

The recommendations laid down by the Officials of the Board of Trade (July, 1874) had all 
been anticipated in their strictest form i in the prineiples adopted atthe last investigation 
(December, 1871) of this Society. Th 

1. The “Severiteen Offices” Table of Mortality wae employed throughout. 
2. The —— Seseee ae obtainable was estimated at 3 per cent. 


3. The whole was reserved for future Expenses and Profits (see Government 
Schedule), 


yielded the highest known Protection to Policies. The Bonus was 
Nine-tenths of the Profits belong to the Assured. 
LEGAL and GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


The NEXT BONUS will be declared to December 31, 1876. 
E. A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager. 


(THE AGRA BANK, Limited.—LEstablished im 1833, 


CAPITAL, £1,000,000. 


Orrice—NICHOLAS LANE, LOMBARD STREET, LONDOR. 
in Edinburgh, Calcutta, Bomber. Kurrachee, Agra, Lahore, Shanghai, 
Hong Kong. 


Current Accountsare kept at the Officeon the Termscustomary with London Bankers, 
and Interest allowed when the C it Balance = not fall below £100. 
P ved for fixed periods on the following terms, viz. 


paid of his unrivalled Stock 
leetro-Piate Brits Bed net F 
Covers Tea Trays, Urns,& Kettles | Dining- and Drawing 
Sto Tenders Chinn ud Pier Glasses 
ves an unney @) 
tche: Bethy and Hangi kitche 
Lampe Gaseliers Iron and Brass 


With List of Prices and Plans of the Thirty large Show-rooms, at 39 Oxford Street, W. 
14,2,8, and4 Newman Street, W. ; 4, 5,and6 Perry's Place, W.; wo 
a8, 84 Newman Street, W.; 1 Newman Mews, london, W. The Cost of. 


the "most, pasts pf the Unised Kinggam by Sailwey 


At 5 percent. perann., subject to 12 months’ Notice of Withdrawal. 
Forshorter periods Deposits will be reevived.en terms to be 
at the currentexchange of theday-on any of the Branches of the Bank, free of 


es, 
and the safe custody of the same ane 
interest dra Army, Navy.and Civil Pay and Pensions realized 
Every other description of ng and Money Agency, British and Indien, 
J. THOMSON , Chairmen, 
’ 461 


| og 
Deputy-Chairman—RICHARD M. HARVEY, Eeq. 
= Henry Hulse 5 Right Hon. John G. Hubbard, 
‘Charles Wim. Curtis, bsg. WwW. 
Gd = 
— 
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PHENIX FIRE OFFICE, 
LOMBARD STREET AND CHARING CROSS, 
and Lose Bet ettlemen 
Insurances effected in all parteof the World. 
BROOMFIELD. } Secretaries. 


and SOUTHWARK FIRE and (LIFE 
end KING WILLIAM STREET. E.C. 
W. P. REYNOLDS, Manager. 


YOUR HOUSE at DEANE & COMPANY'S. 


Illustrated Catalogue, with priced Furnishing Estimates, gratis and post free. 


le per dozen, from 19s. Ponders to £15; Bronze, 3s. to £6. 
from 24s.; 5: Stoves—Bright, Tr, Hot-air, &c. 
Tea Trays, in from Baths—' and Travelling. 
Teaan and Iron, with Bedding. 
Covers—Tin. Metal, ‘Biectro. Cornices— ice-poles, Ends, Bands, «c. 
ro Cruets and Lique 3 528.; 5 do. £6 6s. 


ps— Patent Rock Oil} Moderator, &e. Kitcheners—from 3 ft., tof £33. 
‘ea Coffee Urns. Kitchen Utensi Mate, ke. 
and Glass—Dinner Services, &c. Garden Tovls—Lawn- Mowers, Rollers, &c. 
A Discount of Five per cent. for Cash Payments of £2and upwards. 
DEANE & COMPANY, 46 King William Street, London Bridge, E.C. Established A.D.1700. 


of MIN TON’S CHINA. —MORTLOCKS 
ite that, in they have devoted the house,30 Orchard 

Btreet, to torte Su Stock, some of ding. and slightly imperfect. The 
The Pottery Galler Street ; 30 and 31 Orchard 


SELECT LIBRARY.—NEW BOOKS.—See 
Mt 


ae LIBRARY CIRCULAR for OCTOBER. New Edition now ready, 


SELECT LIBRARY.—CHEAP BOOKS.—See 


MUDEES CATAL CSCS for OCTOBER. Edition now ready, 


ns: Memoirs of Dr. Norman Mac Life of 
Lives of - Artist, by by Ellen C. Clayton ; Fitzgerald's History of ‘the Canal ; 
Lose Palmerston, b Hoe, Ashley ; Mrs. Inner Life of Comme’ 


to 
Goris Land, n Burto! Re Rambles ofa Globe Trotter Hunter's Life of the 
Ear! of of "Bthelberta : My Young Alcides, by Miss 
Char, Mrs. Oliphant ¢ Adam G nger, by Mrs. Henry Wood; Sister Louise, 4 
Wh St. George and St. Michael, MacDonald’; and many other 
of the Past and Present Seasons, cut and uncut, with m Two Thousand older Works, 
several of which are out of oaiek and not otherwise mthanncr at the lowest current prices. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY.—NOTICE.—AlIl the Books 
in Circulation oron Sale at ge SELECT LIBRARY may also be om] 
with the least ible doles. by all Subseribers to MUDIE'S LIBR > BARTO: 
ARCADE, MANCHESTER, and from all Booksellers in connexion with the Li 


Mudie’s Select Library, Limited, New Oxford Street. City Office, 2 King Street, + ae 
"THE SATURDAY REVIEW.—The following NUMBERS 


of THE SATURDAY REVIEW are required, for which 6d. each en be given, viz.: 
we 74, 75, > 81, 88, 91, 192, and 255 (clean copies)—at the Office, 38 Southampton Street, 


. 


HOLway RAMBLES.— The EDITOR of a Popular 
Picturesque P I APERS J ae of Vacation Tours at 
RAMBLER,” care of Mr. G t, 30 Cornhill, E.C. 


LARK’S PATENT STEEL NOISELESS SHUTTERS, 
Self-Coiling, Fire and Thief Proof, can be adapted to any Window or other 
& CO., Sole Patentees. Rathbone Place, W.; Paris, Manchester, 


POSSESSING ALL THE PROPERTIES OF THE FINEST ARROWROOT. 
BRownN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


HOUSEHOLD REQUISITE OF CONSTANT UTILITY. 


Norsz.—The pretension of another Corn Flour to be “the best” is entirely groundless, and 
the imperfect quotation from the “ Lancet” which is being used in support of this pretension 
does not convey the opinion of that journal._Vide Lancet, November 13, 1875. 


BLANEETS for the POOR, direct from the Mills, at manu- 
BROTHERS receive Orders up to Friday in each week 
for Ten Pairs end 20 per cent. saved ; ; List by return Mail.—58 Cheapside, E.C. 


Wis’ B = BIRD’S-EYE.— W. D. & H. O. WILLS 

‘rade and the Public that this TOBACCO is now put u Ld them in ONE 

OUNCE FA PACKETS. addition to the other sizes, the Label being a reduced that 
the Two Ounce Packets.—Holborn Viaduct. London, E.C., an 


INAH AN’S LL WHIS Y. 
KINAHAN & CO. find that, through the recommendation of the Medical Pro- 
the demand for their CELEBRATED OLD LL WHISKY for purely Medicinal 
Purposes is very great. They think 1t will be satisfactory to the Public to read the following 
Extracts of the Analysis of the LL Whisky from the eminent Analyst, Dr. HASSALL. 
“TI have very carefully and fully analysed Samples of this well-known and popular Whisky. 
samples were soft and mellow to the taste, aromatic and ethereal to the smell. The 
iy must be pronounced to be pure, well matured, and of very excellent quality. The 
Medical Profession may feel full confidence in the purity and quality of this Whisky.” 
2 GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 


RANT’S MORELLA CHERRY BRANDY, 
ome. as supplied to Her Majesty. Delicious. . A valuable 
GRANT’S MORELLA CHERRY BRANDY, 


“ Sportsman's Special Quality,” and for Travelling. 50s. per dozen net. 


GRANT’S MORELLA CHERRY BRANDY, 
Supplied by all Wine Merchants, or direct, on prepayment, by T. GRANT, Distillery, 


EK LAZENBY & SON'S PICKLES, SAUCES, and CON- 


© DIMENTS.—E. & SON, Sole Propeleters of the: celebrated Receipts, and 


the and Condiments. so lon ng and fs 
by their Name, beg to d the ’ Public that every article prepared by them is guaranteed 
as entirely Uni 92 Wigmore Street, — Square (late 6 Edwards Street, 


an Square),and 18 Trinity Street. London. 8.E. 


HARVEY’s SAUCE.—Caution.— The Admirers of this 


are particularly requested to observe that each Bottle, prepared b. 
E.LAZENDY bears the Label used so many years, signed "Blisabeth Lazenby. 


Y’sS CARACAS COCOA, 
“A most delicious and valuable article.”—Standard. 
“The Caracas Cocoa of such choice quality.”— Food, Water,and Air, Edited by Dr. HAssaLt. 
Nive PRizE MEDALS awarded to J. 8. FRY & SONS. 


J[NDIGESTION. .—MORSON’S PREPARATIONS of PEP- 


hl ey; 1 Profession. i 
DER, in lon, * Bottles, at 
RSON & SON, Southampton How. Russell 


CONSUMPTION. 
TSDIGESTION and WASTING DISEASES. 


most efficacious REMEDIES are 
PANCREATIC EMULSION and PANCREATINE. 
The Original and Genuine prepared only 
AVORY and MOORE, 


143 New Bond Street, London, and Sold by them and all other Chemists. 


DINNEFORD'S PURE FLUID MAGNESIA.— 


The best Re for ACIDITY of the STOMACH, HEARTBURN, HEADACHE, 
UT, and INDIG! TION, and the safest Aperient for Delicate Constitutions, Ladies, 
and Infants.—172 New Bond Street, and of all Chemists. 


.; GLOBULES, 2s., 3s. 
5s. each.—By all je and the Manufac- 
Ruseeli Square, London. 


FOR Coughs, Colds, and Bronchitis, or any Chest disorders, take 


” we proved their success.—So! 
at is. 1id., 2s. 4s. 6d., ten by 


ORMS in a COLLEY.—* Rhiwlas, Bala, North Wales, 

September 21, 1#74._I gave NALDIRE'S POWDER to a colley on Saturday last 

and in ten minutes he evacuated a Tapeworm 30 yards 2 feet in length. I consider the powder 
effectual._R. PRIcE.” 


NALDIRE’S POWDERS ars Sold by all Chemists, and by BARCLAY & Sons, 95__ 


Farringdon Street, London. 


BOOKS, &c. 


THE UNITED LIBRARIES, 307 Regent Street, W. 
Guinea to any according to the supply All 
bent German, immediately on publication. 
ith Lists sof New Publications, 
#,* A Clearance Compeape: of arpius Books offered for Sale atgreatly Reduced Prices may 


had fi 
"S, HODGSON’S, and SAUNDERS & OTLEY’S United Libraries, 
207 Regent Sireet, near the Polytechnic, 


Now ready, One Hundredth Thousand, 6d. 


ZADKIEL'S ALMANAC for 1877. Zadkiel Foretold the 


Extraordinary Heat of August last; the Peace in Spain; the War in Turkey 
Financial Troubles of Portugal, «ec. 


don: J.G. Bercer. And all Booksellers. 


DETECTOR’S LETTERS, REPRINTED FROM THE “ MEDICAL CIRCULAR.” 
Now ready, Twenty-seventh Thousand, ls.6d.; post free, 1s.8d. 
REVELATIONS of QUACKS and QUACKERY. 

“* Detector’ has done his work well. We advise the public to purchase these ‘ Reve- 


lations¥ and see how the disgusting tribe of sham doctors are pilloried and their 
related.” — Public Opinion. 


London : BAILLI®RE, FINDALL, & Cox, King William Street, Strand. 


‘THE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. CCXCVI. 
= October, will be published on SATURDAY NEXT. 
CONTENTS :— 

1. BANCROFT’S NATIVE RACES OF NORTH AMERICA. 

2. SECRET CORRESPONDENCE ON MARIE ANTOINETTE. 

8. THE DECLARATION OF PARIS. 

4. SIR PHILIP SIDNEY. 

5. DR. SMITH’S CHRISTIAN ANTIQUITIES, 

6. DANIEL DERONDA. 

7. MORALITY WITHOUT METAPHYSIC. 

8. THE DEPRECIATION OF SILVER. 

9. BOSNIA AND BULGARIA. 

London, Lonemans and Co. Edinburgh, A. and C. Brack. 


No. V. will be published on Saturday, October 14, price 6s. 
THE CHURCH QUARTERLY REVIEW. 
CoS8TENTS : 
1, The Opium Trade with China. 
2. Liturgical Revision. 
3. Alexander & of the 
4. The sand f Devonshire. 
in the Eighteenth Century. 
6. Parochial Missions. 
7. Montenegro. 
. Increase of the Episcopate. Short Notices. 
SPOTTISWOODE & Co., New-street Square, London, 
To whom Annual Subscriptions and Books for Review are requested to be sent. 


BLACKWOOD'S MAGAZINE for OCTOBER 1876. 
No. DCCXXXII. 28.6d. 
CONTENTS: 
A RUN THROUGH KATHIAWAR—THE SCYTHIAN KATHIS. 
THE FRIEND OF THE HERO. 
A WOMAN HATER. Part V. 
THE_TWO CHANCELLORS; PRINCE GORTSCHAKOFF AND PRINCE 
BISMARCK. 


NENUPHAR: A FANCY. 

PRIMAVERA. W.W. 8S. 

COUNTRY LIFE. 

A RIVER SONG. J. R. 8. 

THE MOBILIZATION OF THE ARMY, AND NATIONAL DEFENCE. 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


[THE CHRISTIAN APOLOGIST for OCTOBER. 
1. PHILO AND CHRISTIANITY. GOULD. 
2. AND NATURAL LAW. Rev. GeorcE HENSLOW, M.A., 


3. AUTHORITY AND PRIVATE JUDGMENT. Rev. Dr. LITTLEDALE. 

4. MR. JUKES’S DEFENCE OF UNIVEBSALISM. Rev. H. N. OXENHAM. 

5. THE ACTUAL UNITY OF CHRISTENDOM. JoHN CHARLES EARLE, B.A. 
6. THE “EPISCOPAL” CHURCH OF SCOTLAND. Rev. Tuomas J. BALL. 
7. JESUS IS THE CHRIST OR ELSE ——? Ebpitor. 


WILLIAMS & NoRGATE, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C. ; and Edinburgh. 


Now ready, No. CCII. price Is. 
(THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE for OCTOBER. With 
Illustrations by George Du Maurier and ¥rank Dicksee. 
CONTENTS : 
A. With an Illustration. Chapter 13. The Young People. Chapter 14. The 
Old People. Chapter 15. Roger. va > 
SIR RICHARD STEELE. 
WHEN THE SEA WAS YOUNG. 
BUSHMAN FOLKLORE. 
THE MARCHIONESS OF VERNEUIL. 
IPHITION. 
AMONG THE HEATHER. 
THE DEATH-STONE: a Lyric Drama from the Japanese. 
ACROSS THE PRATFIBLDS. With Illustrat 
MSS. Chapter 2. Black Canals Yellow 
5. Made- 


- Chapter 4. Mademoiselle Pauline’s Marriage Portion. Cha 
Pauline’s intended Husband. Chapter6. Madame Valmy. 


London : SMITH, ELDER, & Co., 15 Waterloo Place. 


THE . ARCHITECT, a Weekly Art Journal, of October 7, 
ins “ America,” after the Mural Painting by M. Swerts, ith ther I 

also - on Indian Architecture—In the Colonel 

the Government—Manual of Design—Art and Psychology—The Raeburn Pictures—Art 

Exhibitions—The Science and Art Department, &c. 4d; by post, 44d.—Offices, 175 Strand, W.C. 


TOWN HOUSES at HOME and ABROAD.—See THE 
Pl my | of this Week ; also for Views of New Houses in Vienna; New Palace, 
and Social Science—Historical and Architectural Studies—M: 
Prough the en at Doulton’s—St. Petersburg—Art, xe. 4d.; by post, 44d. 
Office, 46 Catherine Street. And of all Newsmen. 


(UM 


October 7, 1876.] 


The Saturday Review. 


—— 


Now ready, 2 vols. demy 8vo. with Maps and Illustrations, 42s. 


MR. EUGENE SCHUYLER’S 
TURKISTAN: 


Notes of a Journey in Russian Turkistan, Kokand, Bukhara, 
and Kuldja. 


aR et of Central Asia which has yet been published in 
long remain the standard English work on 


“ His book will be of paramount interest to English readers.” —Standard. 
“ This is certainly one of the most masterly books of travel we have read.""—Noncon/formist. 
“The most important work published for many a day on the subject of Central Asian 


LONDON: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE, AND RIVINGTON, 
188 FLEET STREET, E.C. 


NEW BOOKS IMMEDIATELY. 


A PHILOLOGICAL INTRODUCTION to 


GREEK and LATIN for STUDENTS. Translated and adapted from the 
German of FERDINAND Baur, Dr.Ph., Professor in Maulbronn, by C. KEGAN 
Pav, M.A., Oxon., and the Rev. E. 2. STONE, M.A.., late Fellow at King’s 
College, Cambridge, “and Assistant-Master at Eton. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s, 


A VISIT to GERMAN SCHOOLS: 


Elementary Schools in Germany ; Notes of a Professional Tour to inspect some 


of the Kindergartens, Primary Schools, Public Girls’ Schools, and Schools | - 


for Technical Instruction in Hamburg, Berlin, Dresden, Weimar, Gotha, 
Eisenach, in the Autumn of 1874, with Critical Discussions of the General 
Principles and Practice of Kindergarten and other Schemes in Elementary 
Education. By JosepH Payng, late Professor of Education to the College of 
ee ae: Member of the Council of the Philological Society, &c. 
wn Svo. 


THE CANON of the BIBLE ; its Formation, 


ans and Fluctuations, By the Rev. SAMUEL Davipson, D.D. of Halle, 
Small crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. (/mmediately. 
This is a comprehensive survey of all that concerns the Formation and 
History of the Bible Canon, involving the treatment of such questions as the 
Inspiration, Authenticity, Authority, and Age of the Scriptures. The 
Author has availed himself of the processes and results of recent criticism, 
and has dealt with the subject in a purely scientific, impartial, and critical 


“THE CORN-LAW RHYMER.” 


THE POEMS of EBENEZER ELLIOTT. 


Collected Edition, Edited by his Son, the Rev. Epwry E..iorr, of St. John’s, 
Antigua. 2 vols. crown 8vo. cloth. 
“The parts of Elliott’s poems not surpassed i me! SouTHEY. 
None of us have done better th than Elliott in his a fine 
ILLIAM WORDSWORTH. 
“Is not the *Corn-Law Rhymer’ already a king ?”—THoMAs CARLYLE. 


ENQUIRE AT EVERY LIBRARY FOR 


THE OWL'S NEST in the CITY. 


By EpwarD Love. A Story in 1 vol. crown 8vo. 


HENRY S. KING & CO., LONDON. 


NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF MADEMOISELLE MORI. 
Just published, in Two Volumes, crown 8vo. price 12s. cloth, 
[HE ATELIER DU LYS; or, an Art Student in the Reign 
of Terror. By the ‘Author of ‘* Mademoiselle Mori.” 
London, Lonemans & Co. 


Second Edition, enlarged, in fep. 8vo. price 2s. 6d. 


AN, considered SOCIALLY and MORALLY; a Review 
of Various Opinions, Ancient and Modern, on the most Interesting Social 
and Moral Topics, By GEorGE SPARKES, late Madras Civil Service, 


London, Lonemans & Co. 
ROFESSOR BAIN’S COURSE of ENGLISH, for both 


Primary and Higher Schoels. Revised Editions :— 8. a. 

Key, with Additional Exercises LD 
Higher English Grammar 2 
to the Higher Grammar 


London, Lonemans & Co. 


LORD WAVENEY ON THE TURKISH QUESTION. 
Now ready, 6d. ; by post, 7d. 

"THOROUGH. By Lord Waveney. 

London: WILLIAM Ripeway, Piccadilly. And al) Bockssllers. 

“CUMMERLAND MAK O’TALK.” 

Second Series, an entirely New Collection, 3s. 6d. 

(CCUMMERLAND ” TALK: Tales and Rhymes in the Dialect, 
By RICHARDSON. 


Also, “CUMMERLAND” TALK. First Series, 3s. 6d. 
THE POPULAR POETRY of CUMBERLAND and the 


LAKE COUNTRY. With Portrait of John Stagg, the Blind Bard. Edited 
guru. (A Volume to the and Ballads of Cumberland"), ke. 
London: BEMROSE & SONS. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“SIX MONTHS HENCE.” 


3 vols. crown 8vo. 


OVERMATCHED. 


By the Author of “ Six Months Hence,” “ Behind the Veil,” &c. 


LONDON: F. W. J. BAKER, PERCY CHAMBERS, 174 CHARLOTTE STREET, 
FITZROY SQUARE, 


NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 


NORA’S LOVE TEST. By Mary Cecu Hay, 


Author of ‘‘ Old Middleton’s Money,” &c. 3 vols. 


“A of thrilling interest. There is the same of imagination, the same 
fancy, phe rT power of expression, and the same hich ‘characterized Miss 
former works.”"—Court Journal. 


MAJOR VANDERMERE. By the Author of 


* Ursula’s Love Story.” 3 vols, 
“A stirring tale. The characters are most ably drawn.”—Court Journal. 


EFFIE MAXWELL. By Acnyes Smita. 


“ A good and well-written novel.”—Literary World. 


GRIFFITH’S DOUBLE. By Mrs.Casnet Hoey. 


“ A remarkably clever and powerful novel.” World. 


PHEBE, JUNIOR: a Last Chronicle of 


Carlingford. By Mrs. OLIPHANT. Second Edition, 3 vols. 


AZALEA. By Crecm Crayton. 3 vols. 
“ A story pleasant to read in consequence of its thoroughly cultured and well- ne 
POWER’S PARTNER. By May Byrne, 
Author of “‘ Ingram Place.” 38 vols. [Next week. 
HURST & BLACKETT, PUBLISHERS, 13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


10 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, October 7, 1876. 


SAMUEL TINSLEY’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


SYRIA and EGYPT UNDER the LAST 


FIVE SULTANS of TURKEY ; being the Experiences during nag mend 


of Mr. Consul-General BARKER. With Explanatory Remarks to the t 
Day by his Son, EpwarpD B, B. BARKER, Her Majesty’s Consul. 2 vols. 8vo. 
with rtraite,” 


A NARRATIVE of TRAVEL and SPORT 


in BURMAH, SIAM, and the MALAY PENINSULA. By Jonny BRADLEY. 
Large post 8vo. 12s, 


-TO the DESERT and BACK; or, Travels in 
Spain, the Barbary States, Italy, a. in 1875-6. By Zoucn H. Turton. 
Large post 8vo. 12s. 


POPULAR NEW NOVELS. 


NOTICE.—The New a by the popular Author of “ Miss Dorothy’s 
Charge,” “ St. Simon’s Niece,” &c. 


MADAME:aN ovel. By Frank Ler Benepict, 


Author of “ Miss Dorothy’s Charge,” “ St. Simon’s Niece,” &c. 3 vols. 
price 31s. 6d. [Now ready. 


WHAT OLD FATHER THAMES SAID. 


By Coutts NEtson. 3 vols. 31s, 6d. 


FRANK AMOR. 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 
THE DAYS of his VANITY. By Sypyey 


Grunpy. 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 
“ This is beyond doubt a clever, well-constructed, and powerfully-written novel.” 


MARTIN LAWS. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
MAUD LEATHWAITE: an Autobiography. 
tle- 


By Beatrice A. JourpAN, Author of “The Journal of a Waiting 
womap.” Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


FOR TWO YEARS. 


8vo. fs, 6d. 


MARJORY’S FAITH. By Frorence Harpine. 


Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


By Vectis. Crown 


ROSIE and HUGH; or, Lost and Found: a 


Tale for Boys and Girls. By HELEN C. NasH. 1 vol. crown 8yo. 6s. 


BREAD UPON THE WATERS: a Novel. 


By Marm J. Hypg. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


GERALD BOYNE. By T. W. Eames. 


[Now ready. 


SAMUEL TINSLEY, 10 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


Just published, Is. 
MEDICINE in 1876: an Introductory Address at the School 
of Medicine, Owens College. By Professor J. E. MORGAN, M.D., M.A. (Oxon). 
J. E. CORNISH, 33 Piccadilly, 5 
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TINSLEY BROTHERS NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


mR. B. 


FARJEON’S 


NEW CHRISTMAS STORY. 


In preparation, with 20 Illustrations, 1s. 


SHADOWS ON THE SNOW: 


An Original CHRISTMAS STORY, by B. L. FARJEON, Author of “Blade-o'-Grass,” “An Island Pearl,” &c., forming the 
CHRISTMAS NUMBER OF TINSLEY’S MAGAZINE FOR 1876. 


Pew equals among tivin authors.” Standard. 
“ A preacher the brotherhood of rieh 
e@ny since Dickens."—British Quarterly Review. 


36 full-page Illustrations and 300 Illustrations ‘in the Text. 
ENGLISH FEMALE ARTISTS. By Miss Erren C. Crarroy, 


Author of “ Queens of Song,”’ &c. 2 vols. 8vo. 30s. 


et ere of which, as a nation, we may be jusély | 


We gladly comin commend the book.” —Art Journal. 
‘Clayton has the rare merit of never being dull.”—City Press. 


and poor; “more powerful, graphic, and tender than | « 
stories in our language.” — Der 


“* Mr. Farjeon possesses a strong and rare power of touching men’s hearts.""—Lioyd's News 
* Mr. Farjeon’s Christmas ‘lales—are, to our thinking, the most 
y Mercury. 


BERLIN UNDER the NEW EMPIRE: its Institutions, Inhabitants, Industry, Monuments, 


Manners, Amnsements, Misery. —_ Crime. By HENRY VIZETELLY, Author of “ The Story ‘of the Diamond Necklace,” &c, 


2 vols. demy Svo. pp. 900, with 


| THE LIFE of THOMAS, LORD LYTTELTON thdeirn a8 
“The Lord Lyttelton”). By THomas Frost, Author of The Old Show- 
man,” “Circus Life and C:rcus Celebrities,” * Lives of the Conjurors,” &c. 1 vol. évo. 15s. 

“ Isthoroughly readable.” — World. 
“ A biographical work of more than ordinary interest.”—Court Journal. 
“ Mr. Frost deserves mruch credit fur making such good use of his materials.” —Graphic. 


SECRET SOCTETIES—THE OMLADINA, &c. 


SECRET SOCIETIES of the EUROPEAN 


of “The Wicked Lord Lyttelton,” &c. 2 vols. 


REVOLUTION. By Tuomas Frost, Author 


ON FE. TRACK of the PILGRIM FATHERS. By J. Ewrne | ESSAYS on some MODERN WORKS, chiefly Biographical. 


of “The Night Side of London,” &e. 1 vol. 


By W. M. Taxrrt, F.S.S., and of the Royal Historical Society. “2 vols. crown Svo. 2is. 


ST. HELEN’S, BISHOPSGATE. 


THE ANNALS of ST. HELEN’S, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON. 


Edited by the Rev. Jon 


EDMUND COX, D.D. (of All Souls’ College, Oxford), Vicar i in Charge. 1 vol. royal 8vo. with several Illustrations, &c. 


COLD SCRAPS MADE into DAINTY DISHES. By | 


A HELP. 


“ VULGARIAN ” HORRORS: the Question of the West. By 


H. BELWARD. 6d. 


THE EAST; being a Narrative of Personal Impressions of a Tour in Egypt, Palestine. 


Syria, &e. By WILLIAM YOUNG MARTIN. 1 vol. crown $vo. 
VAGRANT VERSES, and a PLAY. 


“A collection of poems of undoub'ed merit. ‘The author has intense sympathies and 
feelings.”—Court Journal. “Full of graceful fancy.” — standard. 


Stavnton 
aoa. With Illustrations by Wallas Mackay and Author. 1 vol cloth, gilt 


| WILDFIRE: a Collection of Erratic Essays. By Cuantrs J. 


DUNPHIE. 1 vol. crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
“Mr. Dunphie has an easy pen and a host.of miseellaneous scholarship.” — World. 
“ Without exaggeration, would not have disgraced a Thackeray or an aes <= se ~y ws. 
ori 


CURIOSITIES of TRAVEL. By Cmartzes A. Wits. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 


A CHEAP EDITION OF LONDON RELIGIOUS LIFE. 


me—At Dark Circle—The Walworth J: 
Sankeyism—A Prize Fighter’ 's Sermon, &c. 


UNORTHODOX. LONDON ; or, Phases of Religious Life in the 


Metropolis. By the Rev. C. MAURICE Davigs, D.D. Complete in 1 vol. és. 
ready. 


“ We have left many of Mr. Davies's chapters unnoticed, but all of them will repay perusal.” 
um. 


“ Asa contribution te the history of religion it isa valuable work.” —City Press. 


A Silent Service—Watch-Night— Midnight Mass—Extraordinary Services— 
An Orthodox Spirit Stance, 


ORTHODOX LONDON ; or, Phases of Religious Life in the 
Church of England. By the Rev. Cc. MAURICE Davies, D.D. Complete 1 vol. 
ne ready, 
“Tt reflects in a very comprehensive way some of the leading aspects of religious thought in 
the Church of England at the t time, and contains a number of literary photographs—t 
the phrase may be allowed—of eminent clergymen.” —Laily Vews. 


ARTHUR ARNOLD’S TRAVELS in PERSIA, &e. 


NEW NOVELS BY WELL-KNOWN AUTHORS. 
NOW READY AT EVERY LIBRARY IN THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


HER FATHER’S } 


Conflict,” “ er Land ond Master,” “ Prey of the Gods,” &c. 3 vols. 
BY EDWARD GARRETT. 


NAME. By Frorence Marryat, Author of “ Fighting the Air,” “ Love’s 


BY MRS. A. B. CHURCH. 


THE CAPEL GIRLS. By Epwarp Garrerr, Author of | FOR NAME and FAME: a New Novel. By Mrs, A. B. Cuvncs, 


By Still Waters,” — of a Retired Life,” “ The Crust and the Cake,” 
“Crooked Places,” &c. 2 


Author of “ Greymore,” “ Measure for Measure,” &¢. 3 vols. 


THE LEAGUER of LATHOM. By Wrtam Harrison Arsworts, Author of “Old 


St. Paut’s,” “Tower of London,” “ Boscobel,” &c. 8 -vols. 
NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “LOST SIR MASSINGBERD.” 


FALLEN FORTUNES. By James Parn, Author of “ Lost 
Sir Massingberd.” “ Murphy's Master.” ” “ Found Dead,” “Cecil's Tryst,” “ A Woman's 
Vengeance,” “* Wal vols. 


By James Grant, Author of “The Romance of War,” “ Under 


ter’s V ord,” 


DID SHE LOVE HIM ? 


the Red Dragon,” &c. 3 vols. 


BY E. OWENS BLACKBURN. 
A WOMAN SCORNED. By E. Owens Bracrsvrx, Author 
of “ Dean Swift's Ghost,” “ Philesopher Push,” “ The Quest of the Heir,” ae. 3 vols. 


“ This is a highly romantic story, full of action and thrilling situations. ra 
“ One of the best novels and most enticing books of the season,” "Morning | Post. 
“ Well worth "Standard, 


THE GOLDEN BUTTERFLY. 


Mr. Lucraft,” “‘ Ready-Money Mortiboy,” “ With Harp 5 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ENGLISH FEMALE ARTISTS.” 
PLAYING FOR LOVE. By Etirn C. Crarrox, Author of 


“ English Female Artists,” ““ Queens of Song,” &c. 3 vols. 


“Tt is not often that we have the privilege and advantage of meeting with so truly an excel- 
of modern fiction as is presented in these volumes, pore eg is one 
commended.” Bell's Weekly Messenger. 


Je too highly 


NEW NOVEL BY AGNES A. MAITLAND. 


A WOMAN'S VICTORY. By A, Author 
of “ Elsie: a Lowland Sketch.” 3 vols. 


BY GEORGE MANVILLE FENN. 
THEREBY HANGS A TALE. By Manvitte Ferny, 


Author of “ Ship Ahoy,” “Bent, Not Broken,” &c. 3-vols. 
“ Has the merit of being readable fie Rosayiens and never dull.”—Standard. 
* Is a story that cannot fail to interest."— Court Journal. 


the Authors of “This Son of Vulean,” “ The Case of 


“ My Little Girl,” &c. 3 vols. Reprinted from the “ World.” 


BY MRS. JULIUS POLLOCK. 
EUNICE: a New Novel. By Mrs. Jutrus Poxttocn, Author 
of ** Lissadel,” &c, 3 vols. 
“ Is full of interest. and wil! probably be run after by inveterate novel readers.” 


“* Eunice’ isat story.” Daily Tel 


IN MANBURY CITY. By Davm Sm. 3 vols. 


“ A first novel that foretells an excellent novelist, merits high praise for performance as well as for promise.”"— Globe. 
NEW TWO-SHILLING VOLUME BY B. L. FARJEON. 


AT the SIGN of the SILVER FLAGON. By B. L. Farseon, Author of “ An Island Pearl,” 


“ Blade-o’-Grass,” ‘Golden Grain,” “ Bread-and-Cheese and Kisses,” “Grif,” “Joshua Marvel,” and “Jessie Trim.” lIlustrated Wrapper. Uniform with 


"Tinsley’s Two Shilling V clumes. 


[Yow ready. 


“ There is genuine dramatic power in many of the scenes, and a brightness of fancy which is almost poetical........ Humour of the best and kindest sort.”—Standard. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S LIST. 


At all Booksellers’ and Railway Stations, 1s. 


THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE, 
For OCTOBER 1876, 


In which are continued Mr. ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S New Serial Story, 
“THE AMERICAN SENATOR,” the scene of which is laid in 
England, and a New Story by the Author of “ Bitter Fruit,” 

&c., entitled “AN OLD MAN’S DARLING.” 


At all Libraries and Booksellers’, 3 vols. crown 8vo. 
NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “EAST LYNNE.” 


EDINA. 


By Mrs. HENRY WOOD, 
Author of * East Lynne,” “* The Channings,” &c. &c. 


THE NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
OUR NEXT NEIGHBOUR. By Courteyzy 


Grant, Author of ‘‘ A Losing Hazard,” “ Little Lady Lorraine,” &c. 3 vols. 
crown 8vo. 


IN the COUNSELLOR’S HOUSE. By 


E. Marurt, Author of “ The Second Wife.” 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


RICHARD. BENTLEY & SON'S 


LIST OF FORTHCOMING WORKS. 


UNDERGROUND JERUSALEM: An Ac- 


count of some of the principal Difficulties Encountered in its Exploration, 
and the Results obtained. With a Narrative of an Expedition through the 
Jordan Valley and a Visit to the Samaritans. By CHARLES WARREN, Captain 
in the Corps of Royal Engineers, F.G.S., F.R.G.S., Assoc. Inst. C.E., late in 
Charge of the Explorations in the Holy Land, 2 vols. demy 8vo. with Illus- 
trations. 


THE HISTORY of ANTIQUITY. From 


the German of Professor DuNCKER. By EVELYN ABBOTT, M.A., of Balliol 
College, Oxford. Demy 8vo. 


THE CORRESPONDENCE of HONORE 


de BALZAC. With a Memoir by his Sister, Madame de SURVILLE. 2 vols. 


OLD NEW ZEALAND: a Tale of the 


Good Old Times, and a History of the War in the North against the Chie? 
Heke. Told by an Old Pakeha Maori. With a Preface by the Earl of 
PEMBROKE. 8vo. 


THE SUN-MAID. By Miss Grant, Author 


of “ Artiste.” &c. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


« di i tural in thie back axe charm and there are 


very clever sketches o — country life. 
ned.”"— Pali Mall 
“It is very delightful now and then when Gapeting He paths of fiction, to be taken com- 


= out +f) the ordinary treated to new scenes and new ideas. When this is done, 
ven by a writer < onl mediocre "abilities, the effect is pleasing ; but when, as in the present 
we have to do wit one - t conversant with her 
ects, able to keep his interest always 
alive, the isan 


SUCCESS: and HOW HE WON IT. 


 ~ canted German of E. WERNER. By CHRISTINA TYRRELL. 3 vols. crown 


wr d How He W 7 Gomer all The itself is charming and 
an ‘on It,’ deserves story. aad a 


SECOND EDITION. 


JENNIE of “THE PRINCE’S.” 


“A bright told.”—Saturday Review. 
bight and original etary. and there is a good deal of human 


3 vols. 


ery fascinating sto. By an author, perhaps oh, retain, and 
someme written witha purpose, it yet delights us, vay keeps us enahained from he moment 
when we first make Jennie uaintance until we part with her at the end.’ re Morning Post. 
“ Told with pathos and 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “ MARGARET'S 


ENGAGEMENT,” &c. 
A HORRID GIRL. By the Author of 


“ My Insect Queen,” ‘* Margaret’s Engagement,” &c. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 
PUBLISHERS IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 


Now ready, 6d. ; by post, 7d. 


TURKEY and INDIA; or, Our Indian 


— a Question of the Present Crisis. By S. (An Indian Civil 
r). 


WILLIAM RIDGWAY, 169 PICCADILLY, W. 
AND ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


Now ready, crown 8vo. cloth, 2s. 


ENGLISH SPELLINGS AND 
SPELLING RULES; 


Being an Attempt to Systematize the Chief Difficulties of 
English Orthography; to which is added Dictation 
Exercises and Rules! for the Syllabica- 
tion of Words. 

DESIGNED FOR GENERAL USE AND FOR SCHOOLS. 
FORMING PART I. OF THE “HANDY ENGLISH WORD BOOK.” 
By the Rev. JAMES STORMONTH, 

Author of “ The Pronouncing of of the English Language,” 


jogical Dictionary and 
le advan’ 


Ordinary 


*,* A Specimen Copy of the abeve will be sent post free, b ee 
any’ Principal or Teacher of a School, on receipt of half the p slot tin in postage stam, 
Up till December 1 only. 


“The Dictionary of English Inflected Words,” forming Part II. of “The Handy 
English Word Book,” will be ready shortly. 


of ELIZABETH BARRETT 


BROWNING. Edited by RicHarpD HeENGist Horye, Author of “ Orion.” 
2 vols. crown 8vo. 21s. 


LETTERS 


MEMORIALS of the SOUTH SAXON SEE 


and CATHEDRAL of CHICHESTER. From Original Sources, by the Rev. 
W. R. W. STEPHENS, Prebendary of Chichester, Author of “ The Life and 
Times of St. John Chrysostom,” &c. Demy 8vo. with eight Illustrations. 


vit 
PICTURESQUE HOLLAND: a Journey in 


the Provinces of Friesland, Groningen, Overyssel, Guelderland, Limbourg, &. 
By Henri Havarp, ‘Author of “The Dead Cities of the Zuyder Zee.” Demy 
8vo. with ten Illustrations. 16s. 


SERMONS. By the late Watrer FarquHar 


Hook, D.D., Dean of Chichester, Edited by the Rev. WALTER Hook, Rector 
of Porlock. In 2 vols. demy 8vo. 


ConTENTs :—The Peculiar Character of the Church of England indepen- 
dently of its Connection with the State.—Catholicism of the 
Chureh.—Hear the Church.—A Call to Union.—The Church of the Establish- 
ment.—She Loved Muck.—The Hem of His Garment.—Tradition.—Contend- 
ing for the Truth.—Authority of the Church.—Our Holy and Beautiful 
Hovse.—I Magnify Mine Office.—Ordi Offices. —Confirma- 
tion.—Holy Eucharist. —Visitation of the Sick.—Ordination Offices,—Mutual 
For! ice.— Take Heed what ye Hear.—NoveltieS of Romanism.—Perils of 
Idolatry.—Mariolatry.—Invocation of Saints.—Auricular Confession. 


rx 
MOTHERS, WIVES, 


By Lady HERBERT, Author of “Three Phases of Christian Faith,’ 
sions of Spain,” &c. 2 vols. large crown 8vo. 


and DAUGHTERS. 


“ Tmpres- 


STUDIES in ENGLISH ART. Gainsborough, 


Morland, Wheatley, Sir Joshua Reynolds, Stothard, Flaxman, Girtin, 
Crome, Cotman, Turner * “Liber Studiorum”), Peter de Wint, George 
Mason, Frederick Walker. By FREDERICK WEDMORE. Crown 8vo. 


THE WITCHES’ FROLIC, and the 


MAN’S DOG. By THomas INGoLDsBy. Illustrated by an entirely new Art 


BAG- 


by JaNE Cook, Author of “* The Sculptor caught Napping.” Large 4to. 21s. 


AN UNREQUITED LOVE : an Episode in 


the Life of Beethoven. From the German of Dr. Noun. Demy 8vo. 


THE LIVES of the ARCHBISHOPS 


of 


CANTERBURY. The Twelfth Volpme, containing the Index to the pre- 
ceding Eleven Volumes. Demy 8vo. 


As only a limited number of this Volume will be printed, intending pur- 


c are asked, to be certain of securirig 


their copies, to order the Book 


xIV 


WITHIN the ARCTIC CIRCLE: Ex- 


2 vols, 


periences of Travel in Norway and Lapland. By S. H. Kent. 
crown 8yo. 
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SMITH, ELDER, & CO.’S FORTHCOMING AND RECENT WORKS, 


UNDER THE SANCTION OF HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 


On October 12, demy 8vo. with Portraits, 18s. 


THE SECOND VOLUME OF THE 


LIFE OF HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCE CONSORT. 
By THEODORE MARTIN. 


FORTHCOMING WORKS. 
HISTORY of FRENCH LITERATURE. 


By Henut Van Lavy. Vol. I. From its Origin to the Renaissance. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY of HARRIET MAR- 


TINEAU. 83 vols. 


A HISTORY of ENGLISH THOUGHT in 


the EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. By Leste STEPHEN. 2 vols. 


THE FUNCTIONS of the BRAIN. By 


Davip Feraier, M.D., F.R.S., Assistant-Pd to King’s College 
Hospital ; Professor of Forensic Medicine, King’s College. With numerous 
Illustrations. 


ETRUSCAN BOLOGNA: a Study. By 


7 F. Burtox, Author of “ Pilgrimage to Medinah and Mecca,” “ City 
of the Saints, and Rocky Mountains to California,” &c, 


A HISTORY of CRIME. By Luxe Owen Pike. 


Vol. Il. 


THE LIFE of MAHOMET. By Sir Wirt1am 


Murr, K.C.8.1. New and Cheaper Edition, in 1 vol. with Maps. 


GEOLOGICAL 


VOLCANIC ISLANDS and PARTS of SOUTH AMERICA, visited during 
the Voyage of H.M.S. Beagle. By CHARLES DARWIN, M.A., F.R.S., Author 
of “The Structure and Distribution of Coral Reels,” “ The Origin of 
Species,” &c. New Edition, with Maps and Illustrations. 


CAMILLE DESMOULINS and HIS WIFE: 


Passages from the Mistery of _the Dantonists. Founded upon New and 
hitherto U Tran-lated from the French of JULES 
CLARETIE, by Mrs. Sion Hory. With a Portrait. 


LORENZO DE’ MEDICI, the Magnificent. 


By ALFRED von ReumonT. Translated em the German by y Ronenr Har- 
RISON, 2 vols, 


SONNETS and POEMS. By the Hon. Mrs. 


O. N, Knox. 


THE SATAN of SCRIPTURE. By a 


CLERGYMAN. 


REASONABLE SERVICE. By W. Pace 


Ropeats, M.A., Vicar of Eye, Suffolk, Author of “ Law and God.” 


NEW NOVELS. 


BY THE ELBE. By Saran Tyt er, Author 
of “Citoyenne Jacqueline,” &c. 


MAUDE MAYNARD. By 


“ Almost Faultiless,” ‘“ A Book for Governesses,” 


the Author of 


&e. 3 vols. 


OBSERVATIONS on _ the 


RECENT WORKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 
STUDIES of the GREEK POETS. Second 


— By JoHn ADDINGTON Symonps, M.A. Crown 8vo. 10s, 6d. 
“ Mr. J. A. Symonds is one of the most accomplished and able /ittératenrs whom Oxford has 
turned out in the last fifteen yeurs, and the present is quite the best volume which his pen has 
uced. These criticisms are full of freslness, appreciation, and poetry.”"— World. 


FRENCH PICTURES in ENGLISH CHALK. 


By the Author of “ The Member for Paris,” &c. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


“ Delightful stories of French life........ There are no short tales in contemporary literature 
which ey ye - all near these in wit, observation, grace and ease of style, and skill in construc- 
tion.” — Academy 

* The rare knowledge which the writer possesses of France and Frenchmen makes these 
exceedingly welcome."—Daily Vews. 
book worth readin: reading, or even reading again.” —Spectator. 


HOURS in a LIBRARY. 


By Leste STEPHEN. Crown 8vo. 93. 
“From each of Mr. Leslie Stephen's essays the reader is pretty sure to learn something bacon 
learning. The volume should mect with a welcome trom all lovers of literature.""— A thene 
~ The whole of the volume may be read with pleasure and protit.”—saturday Review. 


T 
HUMAN NATURE: a Mosaic of Sayings, 
Maxims, Opinions, and Reflections on Life and Character. Selected and 
arranged by Davip W. Mrrcnect, Author of * Ten Years in the United 
States.” Crown 8vo. 53. 
“ An interesting book........ very creditable to the author's taste and judgment. 
Satur Review. 
“ ‘The selections have been made with taste and judgment, and they include some of the best 
and wisest thoughts of eminent men still alive.”—Jron. 


STRAY PAPERS. By Jony Ormssy, Author 


of “* Autumn Rambles in North Africa.” Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
“ Excellent reading........ A book which is at once scholarly and facetious, chatty and gen- 
tlemanlike.’ "~Daily News. 
“ Kuch thought in stadied simplicity of style and solid sense in delicate irony and humorous 
! incongruities........ ose Who deliziit in the piay of a refined and slightly caustic humour 
may spend a very pleasant hour or two over these same stray papers." —Graphic. 


Second Series. 


THE LIFE and WORKS of CHARLOTTE, 


EMILY, and ANNE BRONTE. Library Edition, 7 vols. each containing 
5 Illustrations, large crown Svo. each 7s. 6d. 


JANE EYRE. By Cuarvorre Bronté. 
SHIRLEY. By Cuarvorre 


VILLETTE. By Cuarvorre Bronrté. 
| THE PROF ESSOR, and POEMS, by Caar.Lotrre Brontz; and POEMS 


by her SISTERS and FaTHER. 
WUTHERING HEIGHTS, by Emity Broytz. AGNES GREY, by 


Aus “E Buonté. With a Preface and Memoir by both Authors, by CHARLOTTE 
RONTE 


THE TENANT OF WILDFELL HALL. By Ayve Bronrié. 
THE LIFE OF CHARLOTTE BRONTE. By Mrs. GasKELL. 


New Epirion, containing all the Illustrations, 
7 vols. crown 8vo. each volume 5s. 


PopvuLaR EpITIoN, 7 vols. fep. 8vo. limp cloth, each 2s. 6d. 


ILLUSTRATED EDITIONS of POPULAR 


WORKS. Crown 8vo. handsomely bound in cloth gilt, each vol. containing 
4 Illustrations, 3s. 6d. 


THE SMALL HOUSE AT ALLINGTON. By Anruoyy 
FRAMLEY PARSONAGE. By Antuoxy 

THE CLAVERINGS. By Anruony TROLLOPE. 
TRANSFORMATION: a Romance. By NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. 
ROMANTIC TALES. By the Author of “ John Halifax.” 
DOMESTIC STORIES. By the Author of “ John Halifax.” 

NO NAME. By Wirkre 

ARMADALE. By Wivktre 

AFTER DARK. By Cotttys. 

MAUDE TALBOT. By Hotme Ler. . 

THE MOORS AND THE FENS. By Mrs. J. H. Rippe.u. 

PUT YOURSELF IN HIS PLACE. By Cuartes Reape. 

WIVES AND DAUGHTERS. By Mrs. GAskELL. 

NORTH AND SOUTH. By Mrs. Gaske.t. 

SYLVI‘A’S LOVERS. By Mrs. Gasket. 

CRANFORD ; and other Stories. By Mrs. GASKELL. 

MARY BARTON ; and other Stories. By Mrs. GASKELL. 
RUTH—THE GREY WOMAN; and other Stories. By Mrs. GASKELL. 
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